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VALEDICTORY TO LORD DENMAN. 


Amongst the many tributes tothe great attainments and lofty character of Lord 
Denman, drawn forth by his recent retirement from the Bench, none has pleased 
us more than the following manly and truthful verses, which we find in the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle of the 29th ult. In that journal they are thus headed :— 

“ Ata meeting of the Home Circuit Mess, held at Kingston-on-Thames, on the 
ed of April, 1850, at which the accompanying verses were recited by the Poet 
Laureate, it was unanimously resolved that the verses should be printed, and a 
copy sent toeach member of the circuit; and also that a manuscript copy both of 
the verses and of this resolution should be forwarded to Lord Denman.” 

To many readers this introduction will scarcely be intelligible ; but we can ex- 
plain it in afew words. The members of the English Bar are linked together in a 
strong social tie; and are no less distinguished for the wit and humour they ex- 
hibit at the festive board, when they have doffed their gowns and wigs, than for the 
eloquence and legal acumen which they display in Court. The Poet Laureate of 
the Home Circuit enjoys, therefore, a mere honorary distinction, but one that he 
eminently deserves. We say this, knowing him well, and being proud to number 
him amongst our personal friends ; though we abstain from putting his name in print, 
aware that he does not seek notoriety. Our readers have once before had a taste 
of his poetical ability, in some striking lines published in the Albion of June 24, 
1848, under the title of ‘The Voice of the Pestilence.” He wrote also, some 
years since, a very brilliant article on Rabelais in the Westminster Review ; and 
we sometimes regret that such abilities as his are mainly devoted to the “ weightier 
matters of the law.”—Ed Alb. 


“ His life was noble ; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man.”"—JuLivs Cesar. 


Forgive your Laureate if he flings away 
His motley mask, and dares be brave to-day, 
While to the memory of a great career 

He yields a homage, feeble—but sincere. 


A noble race is ended ;—from the noise 
Of Life's arena to the tranquil joys 
Of wise seclusion, glorious with a crown 
Of civic worth and dignified renown, 
DenMAN retires ; and leaves a lofty name 
To the sure keeping of historic fame. 
Long shall the name of Denman live enshrined 
In the fond reverence of the English mind ; 
Rich as he was in every manly grace 
That stamps the sons of England’s hero race ; 
True Saxon worth cast in the stately mould 
Of Roman grandeur ; stern and lion-souled ; 
Yet touched by kindlier impulses that move 
The hearts, that else had but admired, to love. 


England remembers how in manhood’s flower, 
The bold assailant of all lawless power, 
His voice was lifted loudest in the van 
Of those who fought against the trade in man : 
— has not forgotten how the rush 
Of his fierce eloquence rolled forth to crush 
The courtly crew who, to appease the spleen 
Of a King’s spite, would immolate a Queen ; 
Nor how, with front erect, he trod the path 
Of Justice, heediess of a Senate’s wrath ; 
And, firm for rights our Fathers handed down, 
Withstood the House, as he had braved the Crown. 


Throned on the seat of judgment, he combined 
The purest purpose with the widest mind : 
His aim was always Justice ; his delight 
To render Law commensurate with Right, 
And from the breadth of that august domain 
Weed the rank growth of quibbling and chicane: 
No zealot votary of the cumbrous ) He 
That y darkened counsel” in the days of yore; 
Not blindly worshipping as things divine 
The dust and cobwebs of the legal shrine ; 
But bent to make,—so taught in Wisdom’s school,— 
Our laws progressive, like the realm they rule. 


His proud demeanour and majestic grace 
Suited the height of his illustrious place : 
Blended extremes in him we could admire, 
MurrAy’s fine ease, and CHATHAM’s generous fire. 
Calmly sedate and equably polite 
He felt no preference, and he showed no slight ; 
Not prone to talk, but diiigent to hear; 
Prompt, and yet patient; firm, but not austere ; 
Not quick to wrath, but when fit cause arose 
To stir his lion-nature from repose,— 
yore deed of baseness, cruelty, or shame— 
oe t shot the electric impulse thro’ his frame; 
Flashed” brow lowered; the eye so calm and cold 
wt aia fire; and forth in thunder rolled 
The in Whose accents clothed with solemn awe 
dignant doom of violated law. ° 


DenMAN, fare ' 
A wreath so w oe 


Dispensing Justice in oy 

Who feel thy loss not tthe to = ty Be rade Fr 

On the grave bench than at the nial be d 

That festive scene where thou dit'st 1 ora ‘it, 

Eresiating manly mirth and honest wit, ve 
ere not a guest, howe’er “ un 1 ” 

But heard thy deep voice pledge Mate rs 744 

While proudly through our hearts the Tras 


“* Others revere the Judge, we love the Man’ ers 





Once more farewell! may every blessing wait 
On thy retirement, to a distant date ! 
May all the pleasures of a taste refined, 
And all the affluence of a well-stored mind, 
And all the affections of a loving breast, 
Solace thy age, and sanctify thy rest. 


ODE TO THE SUN. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


The main object of this poem is to impress the beautiful and animating fact, that 
the greatest visible agent in our universe, the San, is also one of the most bene- 
ficent; and thus to lead to the inference, that spiritual greatness and goodness are 
in like proportion, and its Maker beneficence itself, through whatever apparent in- 
— he may work. The Sun is at once the greatest Might and flight that 
we ' 

A secondary intention of the is to admonish the carelessness with which 
eer bod eget regard the divinest wonders of the creation, in consequence of 

ing used to their society—this great and glorious mystery, the Sun, not excepted. 
“ Familiarity,” it is said “ breeds contempt.” To which somebody emphatically 
added—* With the contemptible.” 1 am far from meaning to say that all, who be- 
hold the Sun with too little thought, are contemptible. Habit does strange things, 
even with the most reflecting. But of this I am sure, that in proportion as any- 
body wishes to prove himself worthy of his familiarity with great objects, he will 
not be sorry to be reminded uf their greatness, especially as reverence need not 
diminish dehght; for a heavenly “ Father’ can no more desire the admiration of 
him to be oppressive to us, than an earthly one ; else fatherliness would be unfa- 
therly, and sunshine itself a gloom. 

When the Florentines crowded to some lectures of Galileo, because they were 
ona comet which had just made its appearance, the philosopher was bold enough 
to rebuke them for showing such a childish desire to hear him on this particular 
subject, when they were in the habit of neglecting the marvels of creation which 
daily 5 presented themselves to their eyes. 


Presence divine! Great lord of this our sphere ! 
Bringer of light, and life, and joy, and beauty,— 
God midst a million gods, that far and near 
Hold each his orbs in rounds of rapturous duty ;* 
Oh never may I, while I lift this brow, 
Believe in any god /ess like a god than thou. 


Thon art the mightiest of all things we see, 
And thou, the mightiest, art amongst the kindest ; 
The planets, dreadfuily and easily, 
About thee, as in sacred sport, thou windest ; 
And thine illustrious hands, for all that power, 
Light soft on the babe’s cheek, and nurse the budding flower. 


They say that in thine orb is movement dire, 
Tempest and flame, as on a million oceans: 
Well may it be, thou heart of heavenly fire; 
Such looks and smiles befit a god's emotions ; 
We know thee gentle in the midst of all, 
By those smooth orbs in heaven, this sweet fruit on the wall. 


I feel thee here, myself, soft on my hand ; 
Around me is thy mute, celestial presence ; 
Reverence and awe would make me fear to stand 
Within thy beam, were not all Good its essence: 
Were not all Good its essence, and from thence 
All good, glad heart deriv’d, and child-like confidence ? 


I know that there is Fear, and Grief, and Pain, 
Strange foes, though stranger guardian friends, of Pleasure : 
I know that pour men lose, and rich men gain, 
Though oft th’ unseen adjusts the seeming measure : 
I know that Guile may teach, while Truth must bow, 
Or bear contempt and shame on his benignant brow. 


But while thou sit’st, mightier than all, O Sun, 

And e’en when sharpest felt, still throned in kindness, 
I see that greatest and that best are one, 

And that all else works tow'rds it, though in blindness. 
Evil I see, and Fear, and Grief, and Pain, 
Work under Good their lord, embodied in thy reign. 


I see the molten gold darkly refine 

O’er the great sea of human joy and sorrow: 
I hear the deep voice of a grief divine 

Calling sweet notes to some diviner morrow ; 
And though I know not how the two may part, 
I feel thy rays, O Sun, write it upon my heart. 


Upon my heart thou writest it, as thou, 
Heart of these worlds, art writ on by a greater: 
Beam‘d on with love from some still mightier brow, 
Perhaps by that which waits some new relater ; 
Some amaz’d man, who sees néw splen‘ours deiven 
Thick round a Sun of suns, and fears he looks at heaven. f 


*Tis easy for vain man, Time’s growing child, 

To dare pronounce on thy material seeming : 
Heav'n, fur its own good ends, is mute and mild 

To many a wrong of man’s presumptuous dreaming. 
Matter, or mind, of either what knows he? 
Or how with more than both thine orb divine may be ? 


Art thou a god indeed? or thyself heaven ? 
And do we taste thee here in light and flowers ? 
Art thou th first sweet place, where hearts, made even, 
Sing tender songs in earth-remembering bowers ? 
Enough, my soul. Enough through thee, 0 Sun, 
To learn the sure good song,—Greatest and best are one. 


Enough for man to work, to hope, to love, 
Copying thy zeal untir'd, thy smile unscorning : 
lad to see gods thick as the stars above, 
Bright with the God of gods eternal morning ; 
Roun l about whom perchance endless they go, 
Ripening their earths to heavens, as love and wisdom grow, 











* Rapturous—transporting, carrying away. The reader can take the word 
either in its yrs ne or material sense, or both; according as he agrees or dis- 
agrees with Keppler and others respecting the nature of the planetary bodies, 

+ Alluding to a central sun; that is to say, a sun governing other suns, sup- 





posed to exist in the constellation Hercules. 
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“L’HOMME PROPOSE ;” 
OR, A LOVE-PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A JUNIOR TREASURY CLERK. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 
WHAT TOOK PLACE ON THE TIGERS BACK. 

“What a delightful thing is the society of ‘lovely woman’ ?’ ex- 
claimed Augustus a. ane morning, a3 ‘ar ennunes doting 
sweep of the razor over his palm, preparatory to 
which men think more deeply tha ys e er pe: “What a de— 
lightful thing! especially after a champagne 

e. I poche goutinued A tus, : a pause ;—*‘ no, I don’t think 
I ever in ter force than last night at the Beddingtons. Ma- 
tilda Beddington 1 is a fine creature—very! I came it strong,—yes,— 
de—cidedly. ‘ 

Having arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, Augustus Headl 
allowed the razor to perform its duty uninterruptedly to the close, 
then, with a pleased expression of countenance, completed his toilette 
and sat down to breakfast. \ 

While he is pouring out his tea, we will venture upon a ht sketch 
of his personal appearance, and add to it a brief account of his position 
in society. 

Hendiome, as the term is generaliy accepted, he certainly was not, 
for he had a turn-up nose, @ mouth somewhat of the widest, a cast in 
one eye, hair of @ suspicious hue, and whiskers about whose colour 
there could be no doubt, though those who spoke well of him behind his 
back were amiable enough to call it sandy. These trifles, however, 
being kept out of view, he was not considered an ill-looking fellow, ex- 
cept by the members of his club, the people who nat him im the street, 
and the generality of his male acquaintance. The exceptions were no 
doubt numerous, but their effect was more than counterbalanced, in 
his estimation, by the favourable opinion of the ae sex, with whom 
Augustus was rather popular, owing to an agreeable, insinuating way 
he tad with him, which chiefly nn Se itself. after dinner. If there 
were a spice of vanity in his composition he may be pardoned its exist- 
ence, for it only betrayed itself when any allusion was made in conver- 
sation to “legs.” On such occasions A tus (whose nether limbs 
curved slightly outwards) would direct attention to his own, by stretch- 
ing them out, if he were in a sitting posture, or by gentl tapping his 
boots with his cane, if standing upright. The most self-denying prac- 
tise little arts fike these; there are even severe philosophers with fine 
teeth whoare not above them. For the rest, he was of a good-humoured, 
frank, and confiding disposition, which, indeed, he occasionally pushed 
a little too far, having an irresistible tendency, in certain situations, 
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to be more confidin an altogether prudent or safe. 

The truth is, ing atta proposing.” He rarely went to a ball— 
or supper—without offering to become the partner for life of ‘his last 
partner in the dance: seldom dined out without encouraging matrimo- 
nial visions as the claret went round; and never formed one at a pic 
nic without volunteering ‘‘ the Pledge” in the first umbrageous retreat 
that invited opportunity. 

He had, of course, been accepted a great many times, but only by the 
objects of his sudden passion ; for it invariably happened, thatewhen 
the blushing announcement was made to papa or mama, a stern nm 
tive on their parts put an end to the affair, and Augustus Headlong 
was forthwith banished from the house. The reason for this conti-. 
nuous parental cruelty arose from the well-ascertained fact bevsa bal 
was only a junior clerk in the Treasury, with no p of ever 
coming prime minister, a category in which he by no means 
alone. It is true that he was known to have an aunt somewhere in the 
country who was reported to be pretty well off, but it was equally well 
known that Augustus was no favourite of hers, and that he was the. 
youngest of three nephews. Besides, in the romantic flights in which 
he was fond of indulging, he always pictured the delight of “ flying from 
the world” to “love and a cottage,” which figure of speech worldly- 
minded parents interpret to mean a second story, unfurnished, in an in- 
eccessible suburb; or, at the best, a four-roomed house in St. John’s 
Wood, with a rain water butt and an oblong strip of garden behind it. 

Strange to say, these ever-recurring obstacles in the way of his 
hopes had not saddened Augustus Headlong. We all know that “ the 
path of true love” is strewn with the roughest and sharpest flints, in- 
stead of—what it ought to be—-the smoothest and most delicate sea- 
shell gravel; but, often as he had trodden that path, the feet of Fae yo 
tus were not lacerated. This immunity was, faire the result of 
his brief sojourn in love’s “ pleasaunce,” or, it might be, that he had 
become, in a manner, case-hardened. 

There are men who, when they lapse into a maudlin condition, 
hibit a painful sense of the pangs of unrequited love, and spoil 
whiskey-punch by squeezing sorrow into it; ‘ the bowl befo 
is literally ‘‘turned to tears.” Augustus Headlong was 
this description ; ge or wine, or whatever potation he in 
in, affected him only so far as to afford him a new perception of 
Beautiful, and he always acted on his perceptions with the greatest 
promptitude. Occasionally, perhaps, he saw, as it were, “through a 
glass, darkly,” which accounted for the favourable r tion he some- 
times met with, when the beauty lie dreamed of existed only in his own 
imagination ; but whether he forgot the lady afterwards—which now 
and then happened—or was “ driven from her presence”—which was of 
more frequent occurrence—the end of the adventure was always the 
same, and, at the age of thirty-five, Augustus Headlong was still un- 
married, and likely to remain so, for he was still a junior clerk in the 
Treasury. 

After this explanation, it is scarcely necessary to observe that Ma- 
tilda Beddington, of whom Augustus soliloqvised just now, while in the 
act of shaving, was the most recent mistress of his affections, and that 
he had proposed to her the evening before. But, though he was per- 
fectly aware of the fact, it made no difference in the state of his appe- 
tite. He had become a kind of fatalist; he felt that he was not the 
master of his own actions, and that to propose to a young lady after 
dining with her father was as inevitable an act as wishing her good 
night. He remembered ii, however, for the proposal had been made 
under circumstances which many people would consider not only ex- 
traordinary, butimpossible, provided no explanation were offered. It 
took place on a tiger's back! 

Thecircumstances were these :— 

Mr. Beddington, who had four exceedingly handsome daughters, was 
passionately fond of natural history, and his house was crammed with 
“ prepirations.” His drawing-rooms glittered with the choicest groups 
from Williams's; the library was lined with cases of butterflies, and 
other brilliant insects; you made your way into the hall through a for- 
est of skins and antlers; and if you threaded the passages without 
driving your boots or elbows into cabinets filled with horned owls, sil- 
ver pheasants, and scarlet ibises, you might consider yourself a ve 
successful pilot. It was a pleasant house notwithstanding, for it 













abounded in nooks and corners, and where these are, and four hand- 
some daughters into the bargain, society has many charms. It is a 
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mistakefor a marriageable family to live ina plain, square, ns 
ly-shaped, mathematically-built mansion. Flirtation in such a 
case is out of the question. here there are no bay-windows daugh- 
ters never go off,—and without recesses declarations are almost im- 
possible. 
Mr. Beddington’s house abounded, we have said, in these /acs d’amour. 
There was “the tent-room,” delightfully situated off “the inner 
drawing-room,” with a nice little escape of its‘own into ‘ the small 
conservatory,” and from thence into the garden beneath the blank win- 
dows. There was “the second library,” where sowe of the oldest books 
and rarest prints were kept, of which Isabella or Matilda, or Charlotte 
or Emily—as the case might be—always took particular charge. Into 
this room no one ever ventured save under the guidance of one or other 
of the y ladies, It had another recommendation; from being sel- 
dom used, the hinges were stiff, and the door creaked when anybody 
tried to open it from the outside. Then there were passages which did 
not, as in many cases, “ lead to nothing ;” there was always a sortie to 
be discovered in some unexpected angle. The house was large, and 
Mrs. Beddington, thinking, with her accustomed kindliness of feeling, 
that people who wander about much must occasionally tire themselves, 
had considerately caused seats to be placed wherever there was room 
for them. There were no “‘ Glastonbury chairs,” or solitary devices of 
that kind, fit only for mitred abbots to read their breviaries in—but 
chaises longues that held exactly two, causeuses which deserved the 
name, and ottomans in profusion. 

But the most glorious of all the upholsterer’s contrivances was a splen- 
did stuffed tiger, whose broad and well-pressed back invited rest 
where it stood, behind one of the discreetest and most useful portiéres 
that» ver shut out observation. Nobody who passes near that portiére 
would by any chance have suspected that it served any other purpose 
than that of keeping out a troublesome draught and making everything 
snug within. Indeed, it answered the latter object capitally, for noth- 
ing could be snugger than the individuals who ensconced themselves on 
the right side of it. In the daytime, whzn its folds were agen 
drawn, you saw a passage opening upon a side-door, by which you 
might enter “the large conservatory ;” but it was not the usual 
mode of access, and, therefore, when evening came, and the portidre was 
closed, a very small lamp, which shed a very dim ray, was hung up 
just to prevent accident in case anybody incautiously went that way. 

If that tiger could have related its experiences since it first became a 
settee, its revelations would have filled a goodly volume. It would 
have told every syllable of the flirtation between Miss Isabella Bed- 
dington and young Fitzarthur of the lancers, which terminated so un- 
expectedly in his marriage with her dearest friend, Caroline Radford, 
with whom he ran away, and about whichshe was “ wretched for life,” 
till the same tiger heard the vows of Mr. Prettyman, the owner of the 
Zephyr yacht and three thousand a-year, breathed over it about a fort- 
night afterwards, when another Theseus consoled the fair Ariadne, who, 
mot to run another risk, consented on the spot. It could have given 
the only true account of the quarrel between Miss Charlotte Bedding- 
Count von Meerschaum, which all the world ascribed to his be- 
ing supposed to be already married, when the real cause was her hav- 
ing discovered that he was making love to her younger sister Emily. 
It could have described how the saint-like Emily herself was won over 
to Puseyism by the Reverend Paschal Pyxe, for whose sake she under- 
took to embroider the altar-cloth which now delights and astonishes 
the select congregation of the beautifully-restored church of Saint Zig- 

, ~en attendant his presentation to the living, and his claiming 
* his dear sister’s” portion. 

These things, and many more, that tiger could have borne witness 
to; and amongst its unfoldings the animal could have shown how, 
fired by champagne and encouraged by tender glances, Augustus Head- 
long had the temerity to propose to Matilda Beddington. We use the 
word “temerity” advisedly, for we may as well tell the truth, which. 
for the sake of Mr. Headlong’s consistency we have hitherto kept back, 
and say at once, fairly and openly, that it was an act of temerity on 
his part, as he had already, in the course of the evening, proposed to 
every one of her sisters. 

That this was a secret to all but himself—if indeed he really did let 
himself into it—may well be believed; for, though a young lady never 
objects to supplant another, even though the rival be her own sister, 
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she is at heart indignant or indifferent. Augustus Headlong was not, 

haps, @ first-rate parti ; but, though bandy, he wasa man ; though 
lis eye had a cast in it, he could turn it in the right direction. If he had 
not a large fortune, he might prove serviceable asa pis-aller. As long 
as heremained faithfal—which of course would be for ever—there was 
always something to fall back on, if “ heartless indifference” or “ cruel 
falsehood” characterised others. The Miss Beddingtons had gained too 
much experience on the tiger's back not to know when a youth had 
really committed himself. A young lady may be deceived once, and, 
generally speaking, is taken in the first time ; but if she recovers from 
the blow—which most of them do—she learns how to play her cards 
safely afterwards. 

There could be no doubt they felt secure, after what Mr. Headlong 
had said what, his intentions were ; he was so fervent, so eloquent, so 
thoroughly, madly in love, it was such an overwhelming case with him, 
that only one view could be taken of the subject. 

Mr. Headlong was, to be sure, almost a perfect stranger, having made 
his appearance in Mr. Beddington’s house for the very first time on that 
eventful day. But then their brother Charles, who was in the ‘* Woods 
and Forests,” had for some time been acquainted with him, had spoken 
of him to papa as “‘ a rising man,” and, on the strength of that recom- 
mendation, Mr. Beddington had invited him to dinner. What “a rising 
man” signified none of the Miss Beddingtons exactly kwew, nor could 
brother Charles, who was not distinguished for sagacity, accurately 
define. He had heard Headlong say upon one occasion that he hoped 
(as well he might) some day to rise in his office ; and having seen the 
phrase applied, ina leader ofthe Times, to the hon. member for Bedford 
Level, he thought it was just the expression that suited his friend, and, 
therefore, freely bestowed iton him. Beyond this fact, the Miss Bed- 
dingtons knew nothing of Mr. Headlong’s antecedents ; and it was fortu- 
nate for the complexion of their dreams on the night in question that 
they did not. hen they became aware that ‘* some gentlemen” were 
expected to dine that day, one of whom was a dédutant and a friend of 
their brother, they merely dressed themselves with more than their 
ordinary care—the ** engaged” as well as the “‘ forsaken”—and, waiting 
till all the guests were assembled, entered the drawing-room en mass’, 
as was their wont, to produce what they called “ asensation.” Atdin- 
ner, Mr. Headlong found himself between Miss Beddington (Isabella) 
and her youngest sister Emily, Matilda and Charlotte being seated 
opposite. One pair of sisters thus gratified his ears, while he feasted 
with his eyes on the other. The effect wrought by this quartette of 
destructives we have already partially seen. Mr. Beddington’s wine 
was good, and flowed freely. After dinner, “ a few friends’’ increased 
the social circle; there was music and singing, and an impromptu polka. 
Mrs. Beddington liked young people to amuse themselves, and they 
always seemed to enjoy a thing of the kind most when there was no 

reparation, for which reason her daughters were always prepared. 

r. Prettyman had gone down to Cowes, “ just to bend a new main- 
sailon the Zephyr,’ and make her all right for his nuptial cruise to 
the Mediterranean ; and the Rev. Paschal Pyxe was engaged at Saint 
Zig-zag in constructing a rood-loft, with the full approbation of the 
Protestant bishop of his diocese. There was nothing, therefore, to prevent 
either Miss Beddington or the pious Emily from making themselves 
agreeable to the stranger, and it would have been a difficult point to 
determine which of the four sisters exerted herself most with that hos- 
pitable purpose in view. 

Augustus Headlong inherited from the common ancestor of. mankind 
that facility of disposition which opposes no resistance to temptation. 
He could not refuse the apple, let whe would offer it. Had he met with 
less kindness he had been more discreet ; but with every new partner 
he experienced a fresh sensation ; and after every dance, the tent-room, 
the small conversatory, the second library, and, finally, the tiger's back, 
being severally brought into play, touse a popular and expressive 
phrase, “ he took and went and did it,” leaving two out of the fair daugh- 
ters of his host in that state of excitement which we have spoken of as 
the natural consequence ofa proposal when it happens unexpectedly, 
and is not addressed to a pre-occupied heart. 

Matilda ani Charlotte Beddington were in this predicament, for the 
scars of their early wounds were no longer visible, or, at the least, were 
studiously concealed from the garish eye of the world; and those who, 
like Augustus, met them for the first time, felt assured that the plu- 


she seldom feels flattered by the knowledge that her lover’s vows of | mage of the dove of innocence within their bosoms had never yet been 


unalterable fidelity are uttered to more than one at a time. 


ruffled by the slightest emotion. But Augustus found eventually, that 


It was not, therefore, the mere fact of Mr. Headlong’s availing him- | even doves have beaks and claws, like other birds. 


self—as others had done before him—of the ingenious zoological con- 


The breakfast-table at the Beddingtons was a pretty object to look at, 


trivance which had so admirably answered the end for which it was | less for the good things that were on it—though they were numerous— 
stuffed, but the false position he had placed himself in, when two out of | than for the pretty things that surrounded it. The eye fell upon nothing 
- four ventures came off in hisfavour. A gentleman of the usual way | but what was agreeable, for Mr. Beddington’s red nose, the only slut on 


would have fancied he had 
two refusals by the engaged sisters— la and Emily—he found 
Charlotte, the third, less obdurate; buf it was‘not so with Augustus 
Headlong. He wished, perhaps, to balance the negatives more evenly ; 
or, probably, to have two strings to his bow, in case either of the smil- 
ing girls should change her mind; or he might have acted on the prin- 
ciple that un clou chasse l'autre, and so have gone on proposing to the 
end ofthe chapter. Luckily, however, for the peace of mind of Mr. 
Beddington’s family, there were no more daughters left, and Matilda 
Beddington remained, therefore, the last fiancée. 

Had Augustus limited himself to his ordinary allowance of one young 
lady per evening, he would not have made use of the word “strong,” in 
reviewing the manner in which he “came it” the night before. He 
would have prepared himself for the usual consequences by anticipat- 
ing the customary paternal epistle, conve ying, in terms of the politest 
regret, the intimation that ‘‘other views, long cherished, combined 
with the incompatiability of present circumstances, must prevent an 
honour which, under other and far different ciraumstances, might have 
led to a connexion which,” &c. &c., and ending, after an allusion to “a 
beloved daughter's peace of mind,” by “ ocanill appeal to his honour 
as a gentleman to abstain from renewing his visits until time had healed 
wounds which a too ready susceptibility had occasioned.” 

But however much he might have suffered himself to be carried away 
by a vinous impulse on the night in question, memory, which always 

jously comes back ‘‘ fresh and fresh” every morning, reminded 
that, having departed from the usual rule, he might possibly re- 
ceive a communication of a somewhat different description from that 
which generally followed his avowals. Few men could stand a rebuff 
better than Augustus, but in this instance the reply with which he 
was threatened was a double-barrelled one. Philosopher as he gen- 
erally was in these matters, he became rather anxious on this occasion, 
and hyo he scarcely thought he should find it, he rose from his 
chair before he had quite finished his last muffin to open his writing- 
case and search for a precedent. 

Some men are in the habit of keeping love-letters, locks of hair, 
withered rose leaves, and oiler mementoes of the tender passion in the 
sacred recesses of their desks, which, now and then, when they are 
deseuvrés, tired of smoking or at a loss for excitement, they take out 
and wonder at. In like manner Augustus Headiong had his collection, 
but it was acollection of “ rejected addresses.” In his carefully tape- 
tied bundles there were no passionate outpourings, no mad superlatives 
of affection, no unheard-of immolations, no gloomy renunciations of all 

ess here and hereafter; but in their stead strings of phrases 
y worded, abrupt, supercilious, or ultra-polite; none of them en- 
couraging ; such phrases as fathers alone can write. 

The inspection of these missives resulted as he had anticipated. He 
gathered from them the fact, of which he had previously formed a toler- 
able notion, that he had at last got himself into a fix. How to get out 
of it began YP nye him extremely, but as junior clerks of the Trea- 
sury cannot afford, in these days of retrenchment, when even ministers 
are hacking away at their own salaries, to pass their mornings in medi- 
tating on 7 private affairs, he put on his hat, and leaving word that 
if any letters arrived during his absence they were to be sent down to 
his office, made the best of his way to Whitehall. 


K. 
WHAT PASSED AT MR. BEDDINGTON’S BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
If the philosophic temperament of Augustus Headlong was disturbed 
by the recollection of the past, it is not to be wondered at that the more 
excitable feelings which dwell in female bosoms should be roused by the 
step he had taken. 
roposal, no matter from what quarter it comes, is never a subject 
of indifference to a lady. The proposer may—as in the present instance 
—be neither handsome nor rich, but he has, at all events, said that which 
woman always loves to hear ; ke has shown that she is the object of his 
preference, that in his eyes she has a value which no other possesses, 


and that, whether he be worthy of her or not, he has learnt to estimate 


her worth. The course he has adopted may be “ presumptuous,” « un- 
heard of,” «« rash,” “* ridiculous,” “ in the highest degree absurd,” or 


““ excessively insolent,” but nevertheless is flattering, and whatever 
ow of anger or surprise the lady may put on, it seldom happens that 


enough of it, when, after | the beauty of the family, was entirely concealed from view behind the 


Times newspaper. He ate and drank behind it, he listened from behind 
it—imperfectly, however, for he was deaf of one ear—and he talked be- 
hind it, uttering now and then words of wisdom, which he gave out as if 
they were his own, though all the while he was indebted for them to 

** our own correspondent.” As he always put the Times in his pocket 
when he rose from his breakfast, the manceuvre was never detected. Not 
that there was much likelihood of it in any case, for Mrs. Beddington 
read nothing but the advertisements in the third column, and the births, 
deaths, and marriages, in the supplement; and the young ladies, if they 
looked at the paper at all, studiously avoided everything that savoured 
of politics. Emily, perhaps, was an exception, for she admitted the in- 
terest she felt in the question whether “* the Holy Father” intended to 
return to Rome. There had been, too, at one time, a little general ex- 
citement about the “ dear Hungarians,” but that subsided after seeing a 
few ofthem in the Quadrant; so that, on the whole, Mr. Beddington 
had his Times pretty much to himself, and practically illustrated the 
meaning of the appropriation clause. 

The breakfast-table, in a family of many daughters, is usually the 
arena on which the skirmishes of the previous evening are renewed— 
not by the actual combatants exactly, but by the resuscitating process. 
This pleasing custom prevailed with the Beddingtons, who made it an 
affair of conscience to pass in review, en petit comité, all that had most 
recently been said and done. There were, of course, nightly expansions, 
but matters were never throughly discussed till the morning réunion. 
Something of “a secret” that should be forthcoming had been hinted at 
both by Matilda and Charlotte, but what was its real nature was kept 
in reserve till each had slept upon it. 

Like a glowing cactus, with its buds in various stages of development, 
sat Mrs. Beddington and her lovely daughters. The crimson hues of the 
flower were on their cheeks, and in their dangerous eye multitudinous 
stings lay hidden. 

“ Well, girls,” exclaimed mamma, as she seated herself, and began 
her ministry, ‘‘ how did it all go off last night ?” 

‘* Oh, charmingly !” cried every one in a breath. 

* Ah, I see, one of you made a coup then! I knew something had 
happened. Which is it? Is it you, Charlotte ?—or you, Matilda? for 
both look equally pleased.” 

Charlotte blushed, and looked down; Matilda smiled, and looked up. 

** The Gotha party,” interrupted Mr. Beddington, affecting to deliver 
an opinion, though he was, in reality, quoting a passage he had just read 
in the “* Berlin letter”’—** the Gotha party are not neutral from calcu- 
lation; but, having no very strong feeling, they refine away political 
preferences. That, my dear,” addressing, Mrs. Beddington from the 
other side of the Times, ‘‘ is precisely their position.” 

“Never mind their position,” said the lady, in rather a shrewish 
tone. ‘* What I want to know is the position my daughters are placed 
in.” 

But Mr Beddington, having made his oracular remark, was already 
deep in the next paragraph, and his wife directed her remarks to those 
who took more interest in them than her husband. 

‘* Pref rences!” she resumed. “ There! I’m sure there’s a preference 
somewhere. Has Captain Liptrap offered, or did anybody make any- 
thing of the new man, Mr. Headstrong ? Come, out with it, Matty ; you’re 
dying to tell, I see.” ; 

‘“ How can you, mamma!” cried the ingenuous girl thus directly ap- 
pealed to. ‘* His name isn’t Headstrong ; its Headlong—Augustus Head- 
long, I think.” 

“You think, child,” pursued Mrs. Beddington ; “ you mean to say 
youkonw. So it was Mr. Headlong?”’ 

‘« Yes, mamma,” replied Matilda and Charlotte together, each answer- 
ing for herself, as she supposed. 

“Um!” said Mrs. Beddington. Then speaking across the table to her 
husband, ‘ Didn’t you tell me, Mr. Beddington, that Mr. Headlong was 
& rising man ?” 

“ A rising man?” returned her lord, catching at the last words. 
“ Yes, Radowitz is the most rising man in allGermahy. His speech 
at the opening of the Verwaltungsrath was the cleverest I ever read.” 

“ A fig for his speech,” exclaimed Mrs. Beddington ; « said nothing, 
about Radowitz. I want to know what you told me about Mr. Headlong, 
Charles’s friend.” 
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It was no easy thingfor Mr. Beddington to extricate himself sudden. 
from’the ry of German polities—indeed, the German politiciang 
are unable to do that for themselves—bu: he was sufficiently recalled 
to the world about him by his helpmate’s tone, and he answered, with 
more presence of mind than might have been expected, 

“s Mr. Headlong, my dear, is, 1 am given to understand, a rising man, 
Charles mentioned to me,” he continued, in the pompous manner of one 
absorbed in a lofty subject, and not unwilling to show off, ‘* that he wag 
in the Schatz-hammer—that is to say, the Treasury.” 

* Go and get the red-book, Emily,” said Mrs. Beddington to her 
youngest daughter. ‘‘ In the mean time, Matty, tell me all about it.” 
« ['d rather tell you myself, mamma ” said Charlotte, suddenly pluck- 
ing up courage ; ‘“* Matty doesn’t know.” 

* Don’t know what, Lotta?” exclaimed Matilda, bridling rather, a, 
the term is. 

««Why—about Aug—I mean Mr. Headlong.” 

«If I don’t: know,” retorted Matilda, “‘ pray who should ?”’ 

«* Who should ”” repeated her sister ; “I’m sure I never said a sy!|q. 
ble to you about it.” 

“Very likely,” said Matilda; “I didn’t suppose you were quite go 
mean as to listen.” 

-* What is the meaning of all this ?” interposed Mrs. Beddington. «ot 
me have a plain answer. Which of you did Mr Headlong Propose to ?” 

“Me, mamma!” ‘Me, mamma!” exclaimed Matilda and Charlotte 
with one voice. 

«« What!” cried Mrs. Beddington, in astonishment, while Miss Bed- 
dington raised her eyes from a letter she was reeding, which bore the 
** Cowes” postmark, and for the first time showed symptoms of interest. 
««1t was in the tent-room,” said Vharlotte breathlessly. 

‘It was on the tiger’s back,” gasped Matilda, 

‘** The power of uniting on main points and sinking trifling differen- 
ces,” improvised Mr. Beddington from the passage before him, “ exists 
but imperfeetly ; when it is supplied by a ministry threatening to re- 
sign,or by an official declaration that unless ‘ts proposals are carried it 
will give up the whole plan, then the minor party are abandoned, and a 
combination is produced; but itis the result of an external influence, 
not of a conviction from within.” 

“T wish to God, Mr. Bedlington,” screamed his helpmate, “you 
would pay some attention to the convictions at our own breakfast-table. 
Here has this Mr. Headlong, whom you must needs ask to dinner with- 
out anybody knowing why or wherefore, been proposing to two of our 
girls at the same time !” 

** God bless me !” said Mr. Beddington, lowering the T'imes till his 
full-orbed spectacles were seen gleaming like two full moons above it, 
** you don’t say so!” 

«* Yes, I do say so—and Matty says so, and Lotta says so.” 

**[’m sure he couldn’t’—* I’m certain he didn’t,” sobbed both the 
young ladies in chorus. ‘He asked me to have him just before Flin- 
ders brought the tray in.” ‘‘ It was after [ mixed him some whisky and 
water.” ‘* He proposed to me first.” ‘He asked me last.” Thus ran 
the duet between the enraged sisters, growing more and more spiteful 
towards each other as they proceeded, and thinking less cf wrong than 
of rivalry. At this juncture they both burst into tears and buried 
their faces in their pocket-handkerchiefs, while Mr. Beddington sat with 
mute surprise, and his wife grew purple with rage. ‘The elder sister, 
who had preserved her equanimity throughout, then spoke. 

“[ think he must be mad, mamma—he proposed to me, too. My re- 
fusal very likely excited him. It’s always the way madmen go and do 
things.”’ 

The pensive Emily here made her ne with the red-book, her 
slender finger shut in at the page she had been seeking. “er 

**Give me the book, child,” said her mamma, eagerly snatching it. 
“Why, what’s this? Where have you been looking? This is the al- 
manack !” : ‘ : 

“It’s Saint Polycarp’s-day, mamma,” replied the little Puseyite ; 
“[ thought I’d just see how long it is before Rogations, for Paschal’s 

éte a 
. ‘‘ Stuff and nonsense,” interrupted Mrs. Beddington. ‘“ You're all of 
you enough to drive me wild. Let me look,—he must be a Lord of the 
Treasury at least to account for bis impudence.” . 

«« What’s the matter?” whispered Emily to Miss Beddington. ‘“‘What 
are Matty and Lotta crying for ?” r 

«That Vr. Headlong proposed to us all three last night, Emmy— 
that’s all,” replied Isabella, calmly. 

«* Lor! well—I never! What a wicked man! Well, then, I'll tell you 
what he said to me when I went to show him the picture of St. Ignatius 
in the second library. He said he could turn Jesuit for my sake, only 
that the order were forbidden to marry. I didn’t at all know what he 
meant at the time, because I’m engaged to Paschal, I never fancied for 
a moment,—but now I’m sure of it, for I recollect he squeezed my hand 
as he spoke, and—and—the door began to creak, and Flinders put his 
head in, and we came away.” 

What might have happened if Flinders had not accidentally come to 
the rescue, Emily never said; and evenif she had intended to say more, 
her explaination wascut short by Mrs. Beddington dashing the red-book 
on the table in a passion. 

‘* Upon my word and honour, Mr. Beddington,” she said, as if he were 
the offending person, ‘‘ this is toobad! Why,he’s nothing but a junior 
clerk—eighth from the top. ‘John Boggles,’ ‘ Peter Drowsy,’” and 
she hastily ranover some more names—* ‘ Augustus Headlong,’—that’s 
the person ; how dare Charles ask a ‘ junior clerk’ to dine in this house ? 
How. you could be so silly, Mr. Beddington, as to admit him, passes my 
comprehension !” — 

That gentleman was now fully awakened to the state of affairs in his 
family, and perceived that it was incumbent upon him to say or do 
something. His first idea was a protocol, his second a blockade, but as 
neither of these diplomatic expedients were applicable to the question, 
he folded up the Times, put it in his pocket, and, rising from the table, 
re should go to his study and “turn the matter over in his own 
mind ” 

When he had disappeared, and the conclave became altogether femi- 
nine, a violent hubbub arose; but after the vituperative vocabulary 
had been quite exhausted, something like a pu:pose began to manifest 
itself in the sentiments of its members. Their first rush of indignant 
feelings calmed, the two principals, Matilda and Charlotte,—after mag- 
nanimously and not at all vindictively offering the prize to each other 
-—joined with the rest indevising a plan of revenge. Many schemes 
were snggested, but it was a long time before they entirely agreed; at 
last it was settled, instead of pce. ee «* John Prettyman,” or “ Brother 
Charles,” to call the delinquent out—as had been urged—though Isa- 
bella could not be brought to listen to the idea as regarded the first, nor 
mamma or any of the other sisters with respect to the last, that a course 
recommended by the unsophisticated Emily should be adopted. 

What this was the facts themselves will presently declare. 


To be concluded next week. 


—_—>_—_———— 


THE “ COMMENTARIES OF CHZSAR” 


CONSIDERED AS APOCRYPHAL. 
CESAR’S FIRST CAMPAIGN. 
(AGAINST THE HELVETIANS AND GERMANS.) 

The military reader will doubtless think with us that the style of 
praise attempted to be applied to Cesar, by representing him to have 
sent his own horse to the rear, to fight on foot at the head of his In- 
fantry, smacks not a little of the pen of a civilian, and savours much of 
the sort of thing we frequently read of, where writers desire to put the 
prowess of their hero in strong relief, little thinking that the very 
means they take to shew him off to advantage as a fighter, detracts from 
his higher qualities as a General. To control the changes and events 
of a battle of such magnitude, which raged without intermission from 
the seventh hour until the evening; to oversee and direct the move- 
ments of his six legions, above 30,000 men at the least, without his 
allies, were things pot to be effected, however fleet a runner Cwsar may 
have been, by fighting on foot, in front, or at the head of his infantry, 
where he could alone be seen by the decurioni, or sections of Centuries, 
nearest to him, before which he stood, and from where he could see 
nothing and command nothing, but rather embarrass and impede the 
discharge of the javelins of his Hastati and Principes. Cesar, as ” 
commander of his army, upon whose guiding oversight of the field al 
depended, could in such a situation but have ill performed the duties 
we expect of a Colonel or Commandant of a battalion, who in most cases 
perform those on horseback. That circumstances may sometimes pre- 
gent themselves in which the General finds it necessary to dismount, » 
undeniable: but it is neither expected, nor required, nor consisten 
with his duties to fall to, sword in hand, like a subaltern, nor send — 
horses to the rear. When we considér, moreover, the missile arms 0 





the ancients, a General wearing a defensive armour could have stood 
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eee hail in the rear of his first line of infantry without | leading 
punted, thirty paces in 7 dertaking at 81 years of age. It ap 


e he would have been even morein his place. 
an Fv eot this prongs is in fact, to our miad, sheer literary bom- 
th the of a Coesar. 

1 dene ut into Cwsar’s mouth for sending the horses of his de- 

vated cavalry to the baggage is again a curiosity in its wa » such in- 

eed as since that day has never been heard of; and since their riders 

ere made to fight on foot with the rest of the infantry, it was not likely 
bat those troopers would have been very fresh to undertake the pro- 
ected and anticipated pursuit, after the victory, however their horses 
night have aes their wind during their riders’ exertions of the 

infantry. 

soy ns a, that the Helvetians, whose shields were pierced with 

he darts and javelins, which became transfixed in them, their points 
: ving become bent in such a manner that they could not be pulled out, 
shook their shields, and threw them from them, preferring to fight un- 
covered, yather than loaded with such an inconvenience, but at length, 
covered with wounds, gave ground, &c. There is in this again some- 
thing pordering very close upon the incomprehensible, and the unen- 
lightened reader would naturally be induced to suppose that the Ko- 

. soldiers must have been well loaded with such missiles to have 
a pdueed the effect described, before they came hand to hand with their 
Fords. We are informed, however, that the Hastati and Principes 
carried commonly but two javelins, the lesser of which they threw at 
a distance of from fifty to sixty paces, and the larger at twenty-five. 
It is, moreover, subject of some astonishment to the reflective, that the 
Helvetians, who were taller and stronger men than the Romans, a raec of 
low stature, were unable to bear the weight of the few javelins that 

may have become fixed in their shields. if the Romans had but two 

each, they could not possibly have overwhelmed so great a number of 
enemies, more than twice their own, estimating the Helvetian com- 
patants at the lowest estimate; and if they carried more than two, how 
could they fight so loaded, or discharge them with any certain effect? 
Some Helvetians may doubtless have thrown away their shields to get 
yid of their incumbrance, like the bow-men of England, who at Agin- 
court, discarded their shirts of mail to have more freedom of action ; 
put, like those also, they doubtless did not all do so, nor did every 
javelin, by any possibility, take effect, or go home. It is much more 
likely that the Helvetians threw their shields away when the Romans 
had no more javelins to throw; and to an enemy of the stamp of the 
Helvetians armed defensively, and eager to come to close quarters, 
such missiles could not be but contemptible, and the more so, since 
those who threw them could do so only at hap-hazard, and but ill, as 
the closer the Helvetians came on, the more the Romans were obliged 
to close their ranks and files to resist their shock, when their javelins 
became more embarrassing than useful, having then neither room 
enough, nor their arms enough at liberty, to cast them with vigour and 
effect. As the pilum, moreover, as well as the lesser dart or javelin, 
could kill or wound only at the distance we have given above, there 
was assuredly but little time left to throw any great number before the 
Helvetians were upon them, who advanced boldly with lowered pikes, 
inclose and deep order, having moreover defensive armour, proof 
against such missiles. Neither, in fact, are we told that the’ Romans 
had more javelins than usual, and the shields of the Helvetians resisted 
them, since they remained fixed in these, without traversing them 
through and through. 

In this day’s battle the Roman army, drawn up at first in three lines, 

was reduced to the necessity of making front almost on every side, in a 
kind of hollow square, consequently in a wholly defensive position, 
notwithstanding we are told, a few lines lower down, that the Helve- 
tians could not sustain the attack of the Romans. This is a most mar- 
vellous and incomprehensible sudden change. An army fighting in 
square, with the swerd, assailed at once on several sides, is scarcely in 
a position sufficiently offensive to advance, unless it be alone harassed 
like the 10,000 Greeks of Xenophon, or after the fashion of the Bedouin 
Arabs. Under other circumstances, an army similarly closely at- 
tacked by Infantry and Cavalry, would be compelled to halt and shew 
front on all sides, and if it attempted to advance on all sides, it would 
open the angles of the square, present eight flanks at once to the as- 
saylts of the enemy, and would inevitably be defeated. Weighing ma- 
turely the whole of the circumstances, as given in the text, it is much 
more probable that the Romans were only harassed at a distance, and 
that they pushed their way on to the wagons of the Helvetians, where, 
according to their custom, they massacred all that they found in the en- 
closure, sparing neither age norsex. There it must have been that the 
slaughter took place; otherwise it would have been impossible (sup- 
posing the Helvetians and their allies to have fought as we are told) 
that they could have lost so many people, having, as we are informed, 
an excellent Cavalry, that fought mounted, while that of Cwsar was 
compelled to fight on foot. Furthermore, the Roman Infantry, loaded 
beyond all probability or belief, who dared not quit their ranks on any 
pretext, would mot have been able to pursue the runaways, they would 
indeed have overtaken them as little, and have done them as little 
harm, as Cesar’s Cavalry which fought on foot. 

Startling as may be all the considerations here presented to the re- 
fective reader, if he possess, moreover, some faint notionde Rebus Mili- 
taribus, aud of those elements of tactics which are and have always been 
existant, and which have induced their simple and positive results in 
all ages, however modified by time, place, and cireumstance—if he 
possess Only a moderately developed idea of the range of probabilities 
as affected by the immutable physical and moral laws of nature, and as 
harmonizing with these relations of the writer of ‘* Caesar's Commen- 
taries,” we think that with ourselves and other shrewder head pieces, 
he will also find some difficulty in bringing his mind to a satisfactory 
state of belief, that the Divico, the Princeps, Chief and General, whom 
the Helvetians deputed to negotiate with Cwsar after the first contest 
at the passage of the Soane, was the same ‘qui bello Cassiano Dux 
Helvetiorum fuerat.” 

in order to approach, we will not say “the solid truth,” to use the 
trite expression of an original character we once knew, but the proba- 
bility of this assertion, we must acquire a few necessary items of in- 
formation, And we find, that the defeat of L. Cassius and L. Piso, the 
grandfather of the father-in-law of Ciesar, by the Helvetians under 
their General Divico, took place as far back as the Cimbrian war, in 


Which the Roman armies in tbe prime of their discipline received so 
onal ‘ I Our utmost researches 
“ie us to ascertain that this occurred about the year 110, before 
the commonly accepted chronological date of Ceesar’s 
bein the 59th year before Christ, ergo, 51 years 
at the passage of the Arar (Soane), which preceded 
gement near Bibracte,a very cursory glance at the 
in aoa incidents of the Cimbrian war, will place the reader 
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the warriors of his nation upon so perilous and arduous an un- 
to us more rational to think, 
that the Divico who commanded the Tigurini again upon this occasion, 
and who attempted to negotiate with Cesar, was either son, nephew, 
or other younger male relative or descendant of the Divico who defeat- 
ed Cassius and Piso 51 years before, and who then would have been of 
that maturity of age, which with his other qualitics and rank by des- 
cent enabled him to fulfil the onerous duties of such a position. Such 
an explanation is however not to be found in the text, and we are there 
told he was one and the same Dux. 

We will close these reflections upon the relation of Cesar's Helve- 
tian campaign, with a few remarks upon & passage or two wherein the 
writer of the Commentaries assigns to Casar a line of conduct in his 
further arrangements for the disposal of the defeated Helvetians and 
their allies, which strikingly contradict the high notions we have a 
right to entertain of Cesar es a statesman and a politician, as well asa 
consummate strategist. R RIE i 

In progressing thereto, however, it may not be inadmissible to express 
some astonishment that the Tables or rolls found in the Helvetian cam 
er waggon square, after the slaughter of its helpless inmates, whic 
composed the record as it were, or Tribe-table of the Helvetian people 
—a nation of Teutonic origin—speaking a dialect of the Teutonic lan- 
guage, havi.y . o relation with far distant Greece from behind their in- 
accessible mountains, and possessed of no polished literature like tho 
Romans, should have been so far cultivated as to use the Greek letters 
as the medium for the description of their national archives. 

We are told also that the 130,000 remaining Helvetians, who made 
their way from the battle field unmolested and in good order, who must 
assuredly have yet comprised a considerable fighting residue in that 
number, whom Cwsar was unable to pursue on account of his losses and 
wounded, notwithstanding the curious mode attributed to him of keep- 
ing his cavalry fresh for the pursuit after the victory, obeyed the com- 
mand of that general to halt, lay down their arms, send hostages, and 
deliver up the siaves they had acquired ; and that honouring valour, 
even in his enemies, he sent them back to their own country, to rebuild 
their towns which they had burned, he not wishing that Helvetia 
should remain without inhabitants. 

Looking upon the man who had displayed such political acumen and 
ability, as to bring about an union of interest between Pompey and 
Crassus, and to establish the Triumvirate form of government with in- 
clusion of himself, acquiring thereby such great political and civic 
weight in Rome, as to lead to the eventual developement of all his 
coveted ambition, and of those views his keen foresight had grasped and 
anticipated ; who by his well devised and affected espousal of the inter- 
ests of the Roman people, was enabled to render his influence in the 
state little less than that of the all wealthy Crassus and powerful Pom- 
pey, we cannot understand that the same man—Cesar—the perspicu- 
ous politician, the consummate military strategist and stern soldier, 
would have felt such tender concern for the fate of the rugged vallies of 
Helvetia, as to wish they should not remain unpeopled, desirous as he 
may have been to clear Gaul of such troublesome guests as he had so 
lately found the Helvetians ; for which grave reason, moreover, we doubt 
that he whould have granted to the people of Bibracte (Autun) per- 
mission to keep the Boii whom they desired to retain among them, on 
account of their valour and reputation. Would not the latter qualities, 
of which, according to the writer, Cwsar’s flanks had had such strikin 
proof at Bibracte, been rather recommendations of the wrong sort, an 
the permission required, one in which it is natural to suppose the wakeful 
mind of such a man would have seen the greatest impolicy ; a resowing 
of the seeds of future difficulty and rebellion, a furnishing of the ever 
restless and werlike Gauls with powerful and approved auxiliaries for 
fature mischief? And more particularly, since in the heart of Sequa- 
nia, a most suspicious and threatening intruder into Gaul had establish- 
ed himself in the person of Ariovistus, at the head of an armed emigra- 
tion of several hundred thousand Teutons ; on the point of being joined 
by other hordes of Suevi, &c., from beyond the Rhine, who, at any time, 
might readily find a dangerous and powerful auxiliary in their country- 
men, the valiant Boii, should Cesar permit these to locate themselves 
among the (Edui. What should we say of the head-piece of a general 
who located some eight or ten thousand men with similar striking re- 
commendations, smarting under the disgrace of a defeat, in a province 
as yet unsubjected and rife with resistance to his authority ? 


common sense, and to the rational workings o 
leading a mind ? 


When we read of such motives and sentiments assigned to a man like 
Ceesar, can we other than consider them as » compe to probability, to 

the mental faculty in so 
When we find things related with all speciousness, 
yet inconsistent with the materialism of facts, and militant against each 





was the cause of that ual absorption, by the nations of the 
of the learning which so long been buried in the East The 
saders, or those, rather, who visited the shores of Syria under their 

protection—the men whose skill in medicine and letters rendered them — 
useful to the invading armies—acquired a knowl of the Arabian 

languages, and of the sciences cultivated by the Arabian phil * 
and this knowledge they disseminated baton Europe. Some of 
it, it is true, was derived from the Moors in Spain, but it was all con- 

veyed in a common tongue which be now to | understood. To this 

era belong the names of Alfonso the Wise, King of Castile; of Isaac 

Beimiram, the son of Solomon the physician ; of Hali Abbas, the schol- 

ar of Abimeher Moyses, the son of Sejar; of Averroes of Cordova, sur- 

named the Commentator; of Rasis, who is also called Almanzor and Al- 

busar; and of John of Damascus, whose name has been latinised into 
Johannes Damascenus. All these, physicians by profession, were more 
or less professors of alchemy ; and besides these were such as Artephius, 
who wrote alchemical tracts about the year 1150, but who deserves 
rather to be remembered for the cool assertion] which he makes in his 
« Wisdom of Secrets” that, at the time he wrote he had reached the 
patriarchal—or fabulous—age of ene thousand and twenty-five years! 
The thirteenth century came, and with it came two men who stand 
first, as they then stood alone, in literary and scientific knowledge. One 
was a German, the other an Englishman; the first was Albertus Mag- 
nus, the last Roger Bacon. : 

Of the former, many wonderful stories are told :—such, for instance, 
as his having given @ banquet to the King of the Romans, in the gar- 
dens of his cloister at Cologne, when he converted the intensity of win- 
ter into a season of summer, full of flowers and fruits, which disappear- 
ed when the banquet was over; and his having constructed a marvel- 
lous automaton, called ‘** Androis,” which, like the invention of his con- 
temporary, Roger Bacon, was said to be capable of arguing all ques- 
tions, past, present, and to come. . 

To know more than the rest of the world in any respect, but particu- 
larly in natural philosophy, was a certain method by which to earn the 
name of necromancer in the middle ages, and there are few whose occult 
fame has stood higher than that of Roger Bacon. He was afraid, 
therefore, to speak plainly—indeed, it was the custom of the early phi- 
losophers to couch their knowledge in what Bacon himself ealis the 
“tricks of obscurity ;” and in his celebrated “ Epistola de Secretis,” 
he adverts to the possibility of his being — to do the same > 
through “ the greatness of the secrets which he shall handle.” Wi 
regard to the invention of his greatest secret, we shall give the words in 
which he speaks of the properties of gunpowder, and afterwards show 
in what terms he concealed his knowledge. ‘‘ Voyses,” hesays, “ 
be made in the aire like thunders, yea, with greater horror t those 
that come of nature ; for a little matter fitted to the quantity of a thim- 
ble, maketh a horrible noise and wonderful lightning. And this is 
done after sundry fashions, whereby any citie or armie may be destroy- 
ed.” Amore accurate description of the explosion of ganpowder po 1 
scarcely be given, and it is not to be supposed that Bacon simply con- 
fined himself to the theory of his art, when he knew so well the conse- 
quences arising from a practical application of it. On this head there 
is a legend extant, which has not, to our knowledge, been printed be- 
fore, from which we may clearly see why he contented himself with the 
cabalistic form in which he conveyed his knowledge of what he deemed 
a fatal secret. ; ’ 

Attached to Roger Bacon’s laboratory, and a zealous assistant in the 
manifold occupations with which the learned Franciscan occupied him- 
self, was a youthful student, whose name is stated to have been Hubert 
de Dreux. "He was a Norman, and many of the attributes of that peo- 
ple were conspicuous in his character. He was of a quick intelligence 
and hasty courage, fertile in invention, and prompt in action, eloquent 
of discourse, and ready of hand; all excellent qualities, to which was 
superadded an insatiable curiosity. Docile to receive instruction, and 
apt to profit by it, Hubert became a great favourite with the philoso- 
pher, aad to him Bacon expounded many of the secrets—or supposed 
secrets—of the art which he strove to bring to perfection. He instruet- 
ed him also in the composition of certain medicines, which Bacon him- 
self believed might be the means of prolonging life, though not to the 
indefinite extent dreamt of by those who put their whole faith in the 
Great Elixir. , 

But there never yet was an adept in any art or science whe freely 
communicated to his pupil the full amount of his own knowledge; 
something for experience to gather, or for ingenuity to discover, is al- 
ways kept in reserve, and the instructions of Roger Bacon stopped short 
at one point. He was himself engaged in the prosecution of that chem- 
ieal secret which he rightly judged to be a dangerous one, and while he 
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of the military reader justly doubt that they emanate from Cesar ? 
Can he have indulged in such a rodomontade as the relation that, an 
army possessing a cavalay so admirable as that of the Helvetians must 
have been, should have been so roughly handled by troops so inferior in 
number, fighting solely on foot, in a defensive attitude, from which we 
have not theslightest leading clue to discover the turning crisis, brought 
about by the guiding genius of the great captain, that must have wrought 
the change, and given the victory. To such ‘ food for the mind,” may 





ALCHEMY AND GUNPOWDER. 


our nature. 
ies which, at long intervals, have rewarded thought. 


frequ ntly undefined, and, if curiously examined, would be found to be 
sometimes questionable, it has rarely happened that the world has not 
been benefited by them inthe end. Thus Astrology, which ascribed to 
the stars an influence over the actions and destinies of man, Magic, 
which attempted to reverse the laws of nature, and Alchemy, which 
aimed at securing unlimited powers of self-reward—all tended to the 
establishment of useful science. 

Of none of sciences whose laws are fully understood, is this de- 
scription truer than of that now called Alchemy. That ‘‘ knowledge of 
the substance or composition of bodies,” which the Arabic root of both 
words implies, establishes a fact in place of 1 chimera. Experimental 
philosophy has made Alchemy an impossible belief, but the faith in it 
was natural in an age when reason was seldom appealed to. The cre- 
dulity which accepted witchcraft for a truth, was not likely to reject 
the theory of the transmutation of metals, nor strain at the dogma of 
perpetual youth and health;—the concomitants of the Philosopher’s 
Stone. 

The Alchemists claim for their science the remotest antiquity possi- 
ble, but it was not until three or four centuries after the Christian era 
that the doctrine of transmutation began to spread. It was amongst 
the Arabian physicians that it took root. Those learned men, through 
whom was transmitted so much that was useful in astronomy, mathe- 
, | matics, and in medicine, were deeply tinctured with the belief in an 
universal elixir, whose properties gave the power of multiplying gold, 
of prolonging life indefinitely, and of making youth perpetual. the 
discoveries which they made of the successful application of mercury 
in many diseases, led them tc suppose that this agent contained, within 
itself the germ of all curative influences, and was the basis of all other 
,| metals. An Eastern imagination, ever prone to heighten the effects of 
nature,,was not slow to ascribe a preternatural force to this medicine, 
but not finding it in its simplest state, the practitioners of the new 
1 | science had recourse to combination, in the hope, by that means, of at- 
taining their objeet. To fix mercury became their first endeavour, and 
this fixation they described as *“ catching the flying bird of Hermes.” 
Once embarked in the illusory experiment, it is easy to perceive how 
far the Alchemists might be led; nor need it excite any wonder that in 
pursuit of the ideal, they accidentally hit upon a good deal that was 
real. The labours, therefore, of the Arabian physicians were not 
- | thrown away, though they entangled the feet of science in mazes, 
from which escape was only effected, after the lapse of centuries of mis- 
directed efforts, 

Erom the period we have last spoken of, until the commencement of 
the eleventh century, the only Alchemist of note is the Arabian Geber, 
- | who, though he wrote on the perfections of metals, of the new found 
art of making gold, in a word, on the philosopher's stone, has only de- 
scended to our times as the founder of that jargon, which passes under 
- | the name of “ gibberish.” He was, however, 4 great authority in the 
middle ages, and allusions to “‘Geber’s cooks,” and ‘‘ Geber’s kitchen,” 
are frequent among those who at length saw the error of their ways 
after wasting their substance in the vain search for the elixir. 

1} A longer interval might have elapsed but for the voice of Peter the 





well known and admitted principle of tactics, may not the common sense 


we not equally apply the adage so often used in reference to the ‘‘ food 
for the body,” the viands were good, but the cook has bedeviled them? 


The day-dream of mankind has ever been the Unattainable. To sigh 
for what is beyond our reach is from infancy to age, a fixed condition of 
to it w@owe all the improvement that distinguishes civil- 
ised from savage life,—to it we are indebted for all the great discover- 


Though the motives which stimulated the earliest inquiries were 


experimented with the compound of sulphur, saltpetre and charcoal, he 
kept himself xpart from his gemeral laboratory and wrought in a sepa- 
rate cell, to which not evén Hubert had access To know that the 
Friar had a mysterious océupation, which, more than the making of 
gold or the universal medicine, engrossed him, was enough of itself to 
rouse the young man’s curidsity ; but when to this was added the fact, 
that, from time to time, strange and mysterious noises were heard, ac- 
companied by bright corruscations and a new and singular odour, pen- 
etrating through the chinks close to which his eyes were stealthily riv- 
etted, Hubert’s eagerness to know all that his master concealed had no 
limit. He resolved to discover the secret, even though he should per- 
ish in the attempt; he feared that there was good reason for the aceu- 
sation of dealing in the Black Art, which, more than all others the 
monks of Bacon’s own convent countenanced; but this apprehension 
only stimulated him the more. For some time Hubert waited without 
an opportunity occurring for gratifying the secret longing of his heart, 
at last it presented itself. 

To afford medical assistance to the sick, was, perhaps the most useful 
practice of conventual life, and the monks had always amongst them 
practitioners of the healing art more or less skilful. Of this number, 


Roger Bacon was the most eminent, not only in the monastery to which 
he belonged, but in all Oxford. 

It was about the hour of noon on a gloomy day towards the end of 
November, in the year 1282, while the Friar and his pupil were sever- 
ally employed, the former in his secret cell, and the latter in the gen- 
eral laboratory, that there arrived at the gate of the Franciscan con- 
vent a messenger on horseback, the bearer of news from Abingdon that 
Walter de Losely, the sheriff of Berkshire, had that morning met with 
a serious accident by a hurt from a lance, and was then lying danger- 
ously wounded at the hostelry of the Chequers in Abiggdon, whither 
he had been hastily conveyed. The messenger added that the leech 
who had been called in was most anxious for the assistance of the skil- 
ful Friar Roger Bacon, and urgently prayed that he would lose no time 
in coming to the aid of the wounded knight. e" 
Great excitement prevailed amongst the monks on the receipt of this 
intelligence, for Walter de Losley was not only a man of power and 
influence, but moreover a great benefactor to their order. Friar Ba- 
eon was immediately sought and speedily made his appearance, the ur- 
gency of the mess»ze admitting of no delay, He hastily enjoined Hu- 
bert to continue the preparation of an amalgam which he was desirous 
of getting into a forward state, and taking with him hig case of instru- 
ments with the bandages and salves which he thought needful, was 
soon mounted on an easy, ambling palfrey on his way towards Abing- 
don, the impatient messenger riding before him to announce his ap- 
proach. ; 

When he was gone, quiet again reigned in the convent, and Herbert 
de Dreux resume his occupation. But it did not attract him long. 
Suddenly he raised his head from the> work and his eyes were lit up 
with a gleam in which joy and fear seemed equally blended. For the 
first time, for months, he was quite alone. What if he could obtain ac- 
cess to his master’s cell and penetrate the mystery in which his labours 
had been so long enveloped! He cautiously stole to the door of the la- 
boratory, and peeped out into a long passage, at the further extremity 
of whick a door opened into a small court where, detached from the 
main edifice and screened from all observation, was a small buildi 
which the Friar had recently caused to be constructed. He look 
about him timorously, fearing lest he might be observed; but there 
was no cause for apprehension, scarcely any inducement could have 
—,, with the superstitious Franciscans to turn their steps will- 

ngly in the direction of Roger Bacon’s solitary cell. 4 

Re-assured by the silence, Hubert stole noiselessly onward, trembling-« 
ly approached the forbidden spot. His quick eye saw at a glance that 
the key was not in the door, and his countenance fell. The Friar’s 
treasure was locked up! He might see something, however, if he could 
not enter the chamber. He knelt down, therefore, at the door, and 
peered through the keyhole. As he pressed against the door, in doi 
so, it yielded to his touch. In the haste with which Friar Bacon h 
closed the entrance, the bolt had not been shot. Herbert rose hastily 
to his feet, and the next moment he was in the cell, looking eagerly 
round upon the crucibles and alembies, which bore witness to his mas- 
ter’s labours. But beyond a general impression of work in hand, there 
was nothing to be gleaned from this survey. An open parchment vol- 





Hermit, whose fanatical scheme for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 





ume, in which the Friar had recently been writing, next caught his at- 
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tention. If the secret should be there in any known lan, . Hubert 
knew coming of the Hebrew, but pening 7¢ of Arabic. He was re- 
assured ; the characters were familiar to him ; the neque He 
seized the volume, and read the few lines which the Friar had just tra- 
ced on the last page. 

They ran thus :— p - 

tamen utrum loquar in enigmate ve! secundum veritatem. 
And, further (which we translate) : ‘‘ He that would see these things 
shall have the key that openeth and no man shutteth, and when he shall 
shut no man is able to open again.” ; . 

« But the secret—the secret!” cried Hubert impatiently, “‘ let me 
know what‘ these things’ are!” ; 

He hastily turned the leaf back and read again. The posses was 
that one in the “* Epistola de Secretis” which spoke of the artificial 
thunder and lightning, and beneath it was the full and precise recipe for 
its compositien. This atonce explained the strange noises and the 
flashes of light which he had so anxiously noticed. Surprising and 

, as this dicovery might be, there was Hubert thought, some- 

ond. Roger Bacon, he reasoned, was not one to practise an 

t like this for mere amusement. It was, he felt certain, a 

new form of invocation, more potent. doubtless, over the beings of an- 

other world, than any charm yet recorded. Be it as it might, he would 

try whether, from the materia! around him, it were not in his power to 
juce the same result. : ) p 

«‘ Here are all the necessary ingredients,” he exclaimed ; ‘ this yel- 

lowish powder is the well known —— in which I daily bathe the 
t-vive ; this bitter, glistening substance is the salt of the rock, the 
salis petra ; and this black calcination, the third agent—But the propor- 
tions are given, and here stands a glass cucurbit in which they should 
be 1a It is of the form my master mostly uses—round, with a 
small neck and a narrow mouth, to be luted closely, without doubt. He 
has often told me that the sole regeneratin, “ong! of the universe is 
heat ; yonder furnace shall supply it, and then Hubert de Dreux is 
his master’s equal af i Re . 
* The short November day was drawing to aclose, when, after carefully 
tending the wounded sheriff, and leaving such instructions with the 
Abingdon leech as he judged sufficient for his patient’s well-doing, Ro- 
ger Bacon again mounted his palfrey, and turned its head in the direc- 
tion of Oxford. He was unwilling to be a loiterer after dark, and his 
beast was equally desirous to be once more comfortably housed, so that 
his homeward journey was accomplished even more rapidly than his 
morning excursion ; and barely an hour had elapsed when the Friar 
drew the rein at the foot of the last gentle eminence, close to which lay 
the walls of the cloistered city. To give the animal breathing-space, 
he rode quietly up the ascent, and then paused for a few momerts before 
he proceeded,his mind intent on subjects foreign to the speculations of 
all his daily associations. 

Suddenly, as he mused on his latest discovery, and calcula ted to 
what principal object it might be devoted, a stream fiery of light shot 
rapidly athwart the dark, drear sky, and before he had space to think 
what the meteor might portend, a roar as of thunder shook the air, and 
simultaneous with it, a shrill, piercing scream, mingled with the fear- 
ful sound ; then burst forth a volume of flame, and on the wind came 
floating a sulphurous vapour which, to him alone revealed the nature 
of the explosion he had just witnessed. 

** Gracious God!” he exclaimed, while the cold sweat poured like rain 
drops down his forehead, « the fire has caught the fulminating powder, 
But what meant that dreadful cry ? Surely nothing of human life has 
suffered ! The boy Hubert,—but, no,—he was at work at the further ex- 
tremity of the building, But this is no time for vain conjecture,—let 
me learn the worst at once !” 

And with these words he urged his affrighted steed to its best pace, 
and rode rapidly into the eity. 

All was consternation there; the tremendous noise had roused every 
inhabitant,and people were hurrying to and fro, some hastening to- 
wards the place from whence the sound had proceeded, others rushing 
wildly from it. It was but too evident that a dreadful catastrophe, 
worse even than Bacon dreaded, had happened. It was with difficulty 
he made his way through the crowd, and came upon the ruin which still 
blazed fiercely, appalling the stoutest of heart. There wasa tumult of 
voices, but above the outcries of the affrighted monks, and of the scared 
multitude, rose the loud voice of the Friar, calling upon them to extin- 
guish the flames. This appeal turned all eyes towards him, and then 
associating him with an evil, the cause of which they were unable to 
comprehend, the maledictions of the monks broke forth. 

**Seize the accursed magician,” they shouted; ‘‘ he has made a fiery 

t with the demon! Already one victim is sacrificed,—our turn 
will come next! See, here are the mangled limbs of his pupil, Hubert 
de Dreux! The fiend has claimed his reward, and borne away his soul. 
Seize on the wicked sorcerer, and take him to a dungeon!” 

r Bacon sate stupified by the unexpected blow; he had no power, 
if he had possessed the will, to offer the slightest resistance to the fury 
of the enra Franciscans, who, in the true spirit of ignorance, had 
ever hated him for his acquirements. With a deep sigh for the fate of 
the young man, whose imprudence he now saw had been the ¢ause of 
this dreadful event, he be himself up to his enemies ; they tore 
him from his palfrey, and with many a curse, and many a buffet, drag- 
ged him to the castle, and lodged him in one of its deepest dungeons. 

The flames from the ruined cell died out of themselves; but those 
which the envy and dread of Bacon’s genius had kindled, Were never 
extinguished, but with his life. 

In the long years of imprisonment which followed—the doom of the 
stake being averted only by powerful intercession with the Pope—Bacon 
had leisure to meditate on the value of all he had done to enlarge the 
pn ow rene | and extend the knowledge of his species. ‘‘ The prelates 
and friars,” he wrote in a letter which still remains, ‘‘ have kept me 
per}. in close prison, nor will they suffer any one to come to me, fear- 
ing les my writings should come to any one else than the Pope and 
themselves.” 

He reflected that of all living men he stood well nigh alone in the 
consciousness that in the greatest of his inventions he had produced a 
discovery of incalculable value, but one for which, on every account, the 
time was not -. 

**[ will not die,” he said, “‘ without leaving to the world the evidence 
that the secret was known to me, whose marvellous power future ages 
shall acknowledge. . But not yet shall it be revealed. Generations 
must pass away and the minds of men become better able to endure 
the light of science, before they can profit by my discovery. Let him 

ready possesses knowindee, uess the truth these words convey.” 

And in place of the directions B which Hubert de Dreux had been 
guided, he altered the sentence as follows :— 

Sed tamen salis petre, 
Lurvu Mone Cap Usre 
et sulphuris.” 


The learned have found that these mystical words conceal the ana- 
| aerbed oe pulvere, the third ingredient in the composition of 





DEBORAH’S DIARY. 
Resumed from the Albion of the 4th inst - 
ay 12. 


Yesterday, being the Lord’s day, mother was hugely scared during 
service, by seeing an old lady put her kerchief to her nose, 
look hither and thither, and, finally, walk out of church. One whis- 
another,—* A plague-smell, perchance.” ‘* No doubt on’t;’— 
and soe, one after another left, as, at length, did mother, who declared 
she beganne to feel herself ill. On the cloth being drawn after dinner, 
she made a serious attack on my father, upon the subject of country 
lodgings, which he stoutly resisted at first, saying,—* If, wife and 
hters, either the danger were so immediate, or the escape from it 
soe facile as to justify these womanish clamours, reason would that I 
should listen to Pig But, since that the Lord is about our bed, and 
about our path, in the capital noe less than in the country, and knoweth 
them that are his, and hideth them under the shadowe of his wings,— 
and since that, if the fiat be indeede issued agaynst us, no stronghold, 
though guarded with triple walls of circumvallation, like Ecbatana, 
nor pastoral valley, that might inspire Theocritus with a new Idyl, can 
hide us, either by its strength or its obscurity, from the arrow of the 
destroying angel; ye, therefore, seeing these things cannot be spoken 
agaynst, ought to be quiet, and do nothing rashly. Wherefore, omer 
you, wife and daughters, get you to your knees, before Him who alone 
can deliver you from these terrors; and, having cast your burthen up- 
ot eat your — in peacefulness and cheerfulness of heart.” 
owever, we really are preparing for country quarters, for youn 
mens hath this morning beonght wa note of a rustic abode at Chale 
~ in Bucks, the charges of which suit my father’s limited means; 
and we hope to enter on it by the end of the week. We part with one 


maid and take the other. Betty was very forward to be oD in cena ; 
and profest herself willing to abide any risk for the sake of the family ; 
fhore by token she thoughte there was noe risk at alle, having boughte 
@ sovereign charm of Mother Shipton. Howbeit, on inducing her, 
much egé, her will, to open it, nought was found within but 
a wretch 
* By virtue of the above sign.” Father called her a silly baggage, and 
sayd, he was glad, at anie rate, there was no profanitie in it; but, in 
spite of Betty, and Polly, and mother too, he is resolved to leave y® 
house under the sole charge of Nurse Jellycott. Indeed, there will 
probably be more rather than less work to do at Chalfont; but mother 
means to get a little boy, such as will be glad to come for threepence a 
week, to fetch the milk, post the letters, get flour from the mill, and 
barm from the brew-house, carry pies to the oven, clean boots and 
shoes, bring in wood, sweep up the garden, roll the grass, turn the 
spit, draw the water, lift boxes and heavy weights, chase away beg- 
gars and infectious persons, and any little odd matter of the kind. 





Mother has drowned the cats, and poisoned the rats. The latter 
have revenged ’emselves by dying behind the wainscot, which makes 
y® lower part of the house soe unbearable, ’specialie to father, that we 
are impatient to be off. Mother, intending to turn Chalfont into a be- 
sieged garrison, is laying in stock of sope, candles, cheese, butter, salt, 
sugar, raisins, pease, and bacon, besides resin, sulphur, and Benjamin, 
agaynst y® infection; and pill, ruff, and Venice treacle, in case it 
comes. 

As for father, his thoughts naturallie run more on food for y® mind; 
sv he hath layd in goodlie store of pens, paper, and ink, and sett me to 
pack his books. At firsty he sayd he s¢ onlie require a few, and good 
ones. These were alle of y® biggest ; and three or four folios broke 
out the bottom of the box. Soe then mother sayd y® onlie way was to 
cord’em up in sacking ; which greatlie relaxed y® bounds of his self- 
denial, and ended in his having a load packed that w4 break a horse’s 
back. Alsoe, hath had his organ taken to pieces, but as it must goe in 
two severall loads, and we cannot get a bigger wagon, everie cart and 
carriage, large or little, being on such hard duty in these times, I’m to 
be left behind till the wagon returns, and till I've finished cataloguing 
y° eo after which, Ned Phillipshath promised to take me down on 
a pillion. 

Wome Jellycott, being sent for from Wapping, looked in this fore- 
noon, for father’s commands. Such years have passed since we lost 
sight of her, that I remembered not her face in y® least, but had an 
instant recollection of her chearfulle, gentle voyce. Spite of her stee- 
ple hat, and short scarlet cloke, which gave her an antiquated ayr, her 
cleare hazel eyes and smooth-parted silver locks gave her an engaging 
appearance. The world having gone ill with her, she thankfullie takes 
charge of y® premises; and though her eyes filled with tears, ’twas 
with looking at father. He, for his part, spake most kindlie, and gave 
her his hand, which she kissed. 





They are alloff. Never was house in sucha pickle! The carpets 
rolled up, but y® boards beneath ’em unswept, and black with dirt ; as 
Nurse gladlie undertook everie office of that kind, and sayd ’twould help 
to amuse her when we were away. But she has tidied up the little 
chamber, over the house-door, she means to occupy, and sett a beau- 

t on the mantell of fresh flowers she brought withher. The whole 

ouse smelis of aromatick herbs, we have burnt soe many of late for 
fumigation ; and, though we fear to open y® window, yet, being on ye 
shady side, we doe not feel the heat much. 

Yesterday, while in y® thick of packing, and nobody being with father 
but me, a messenger arrived, with a few lines, writ privily by a friend 
of poor Ellwood, saying he was in Aylesbury Gaol, not for debt, but for 
his opinions, and praying father to send him twenty or thirty shillings 
for immediate necessaries. Mother having gone to my Lord Mayor for 
passports, and father having long given up to her his purse,. . . (for 
us girls, we rarelie have a crown,) he was in a strayt, and at length 
sayd,—‘* This poor young fellow must not be denied... . A friend in 
need is a friend indeed. .. . Tyeon thy hood, child, and step out with 
the volume thou hadst in thy hand but now, to the stall at ye corner. 
See Isaac himself ; shew him Tasso’s autograph on y® fly-leaf, and ask 
him for thirty or forty shillings on it till I come back, but bid him on 
noe pretence to part with it .” 

I did soe, not much liking y® job,—there are often such queer people 
there ;for old Isaac deals not onlie in old books, but old silver spoons. 
Howbeit, I took the volume to his shop, and, as I went in, Betty came 
out! What had been her businesse I know not ; but she lookt at me and 
my book as though she s¢ like to know mine ; but, with her usuall demare 
curtsey, made way for me, and walked off. I got the money with much 





waiting, but not much other difficultie, and took it to father, who sent 
twenty shillings to Ellwood, and gave me five for my payns. 

Mother was soe worried by y® odour of y® rats, that they alle started 
off a day sooner than was first intended, leaving me merelie a little extra 
packing. Consequence was, that, this morning, before dawn, being 
earlie at my task, there taps me at the window an old harridan that 
mother can’t abide, who is always a crying, “‘ Anie kitchen-stuff have 
you, maids ?” 

Quoth I, ** We've nothing for you.” 

**Sure, my deary,” answers she, in a cajoling voyce, ‘‘ there’s the 
dripping and candles you promised me this morning, along with the pot- 

iquor.” 

‘* Dear heart, Mrs. Deb!” says Nurse, laughing, ‘‘ there is, indeed, a 
lot of kitchen-stuff hid up near the sink, which I dare say your maid 
told her she was to have; and, as it will onlie make ye house smell worse, 
I don’t see why she s@ not have it, and pay for it, too” 

Soe I laught, and gave it her forthe, and she put into my hand two 
shillings ; but then says,—‘* Why, where’s the cheese ?” 

** We've no cheese for you,” sayd I. 

* Well,” says she, ‘ it’s a dear bargayn ; but. . .” peering towards 
me, “ is t’other mayd gone, then ?” 

** Oh, yes ! both of’em,” says I ; ** and I’m the mistress,” soe burst 
out a laughing, and shut the window, while she stumped off, with some- 
wing between a grunt andagroane. Of course, I gave the money to 

urse. 

We had much talk overnight of my poor dear mother. Nurse came to 
her when Anne was born, and remained in ye family till r the death 
of father’s second wife. She was a fayr and delicate gentlewoman, by 
Nurse’s account, soft in speech, fond of father, and kind to us and the 
servants ; but alle Nurse’s suffrages were in favour of mine owne 
mother. 

Iaskt Nurse how there came to have beene a separation between 
father and mother, soone after their marriage. She made answer, she 
never cé understand the rights of it, having been before her time; but 
they were both soe good, and tenderly affectioned, she never c4 believe 
there had beene anie reall wrong on either side. She always thought 
my grandmother must have promoted a misunderstanding. Men were 
seldom fond of their mothers-in-law. He was very kind to the whole 
family the winter before Anne was born, wher, but for him, they would 
not have had a roof over their heads. Old Mr. Powell died in his house, 
the very day before Christmasse, which cast a gloom over alle, inso- 
much that my mother would never after keep Christmas Eve; and, as 
none of the Puritans did, they were alle of a mind. My other grand- 
father dropt off a few months after; he was very fond of mother. At 
this time, grandmother was going to law for her widow's thirds, which 
were little worth y® striving for, except to one soe extreme poor; yet, 
spite of gratitude and interest, she must quarrel with father, and re- 
move herself from his house; which even her own daughter thought 
very wrong. Howbeit, mother wi have her first child baptized after 
her; and sent her alle y® little helps she could from her owne purse, 
from time to time, with father’s privitie and concurrence. He woulde 
have his next girl called Mary, after mother; though the name she 
ever went by with him was “sweet Moll ;”—’tis now always “ poor 
Moll,” or **your mother.” Her health fayled about that time, and 
they summered at Forest Hill,—a place she was always hankering 
after; but when she came back she told Nurse she never wished to see 
it agayn, twas soe altered. Father’s sight was, meantime, getting 
worse and worse. She read to him, and wrote to him often. He had 
became Cromwell’s secretary, and had received the public thanks of 
the Commonwealth . . . Great as his reputation was at home, ’twas 
greater abroad ; and foreigners came to see him, as they still occasion- 
ally doe, from all parts. My mother not onlie loved him, but was 
proud of him. All her pleasures were in home. From my birth to 
that of ye little boy who Sied, her health and spirits were good; after 
that, they failed; but she always tried to be chearfulle with father. 
She read her Bible much, and was good tothe poor. Nurse says ‘twas 
almost miraculous how much pe she did at how little cost, except of 
fore-thought and trouble; and alle soe secretlie. She began to have 
an impression she was for an early grave, but did not seem to lament 











it. One night, Nurse, being beside her, awoke her from what she sup- 


little print of a ship, with the words scrawled beneath it—| . 


posed an uneasie dream, as she was crying in her sleep ; but as 
as she opened her eyes, she looked surprised, and said ’twas a vision 
. Bhe thought the Receemer of alle men had beene talking wi 

er, face to face, as a man talketh with his friend, and that ‘. h 
fallen at his feet in grateful joy, and was saying, ‘‘ Oh! I cant expr 

. . . Lean’t express—” 
About a week after she dyed, without any particular warning, ex! 
cept a short prick or two at the heart. My father was by. ‘Ty, 
much talked of at ye time, she being so young. 

Discoursing of this and that, ’twas midnight ere we went to bed. 





THE TOMB OF LADY BLESSINGTON. 


BY MRS. ROMER. 
“ Thou sleepest, but we do not forget thee |” 

It is too much the way of the world in this our civilized Europe to 
neglect the receptacles of the dead. Those loved ones even, whose dwe]}. 
ings, while living, were thronged by admiring friends, are deserteg 
when laid in their last narrow home. The breath once gone,—the last 
sad offices performed,—the funeral pomp over,—and the sepulchre 
closed,—all the requisites of affection and respect appear to have been 
fulfilled, and the > that holds the dust once so doated upon, is for 
ever abandoned ! itness the ye ae ose with rank net. 
tles and thorns, the degraded tombstones, the illegible moss-covered 
epitaphs of our church-yards! Witness the dreary oblivion of our 
over-crowded vaults, where the eye of affection has never shed a tear, 
the hand of friendship never scattered a flower over the mouldering 
relies they enclose ! fe is not that the dead are forgotten—it is not 
that their memory has ceased to be dear and sacred to their surviving 
friends—but it is that the gay and worldly-minded shrink from the 
dark images called forth by the aspect of the grave; they recoil from 
the idea of familiarizing themselves with the inevitable spot where they 
must one day lie in ** cold obstruction’s apathy ;” they deem it fond 
folly to nourish grief by keeping before their eyes that which perpet- 
ually reminds them of the loss they have sustained, and thus they fly 
from the dwellings of the dead, and abandon what was once dearest to 
them to darkness and the worm. 

A tenderer and more reverent spirit prevails in the East. There the 
Cities of the Dead are the constant resort of the living. The tombs of 
friends and kindred are as carefully tended, as regularly visited as their 
habitations were while yet they were dwellers upon earth. The grave of 
a departed relative is a spot consecrated to sweet and solemn recollections, 
where the followers of Mohammed love to meditate and to pray. In 
the mausoleum of the Viceroys of Egypt carpets and cushions are 
spread around the various tombs it contains, and once in every week the 
wives and daughters of the dead repair thither and pass the greater part 
of the day in contemplation and self-communion. In the public ceme- 
teries alms are distributed at the graves of the pious ; even the wing- 
ed wanderers of the air find refreshment there, for on each sepulchral 
stone a small receptacle is hollowed out to collect the dews of heaven, 
where the birds, as they flutter past, may slake their thirst. On each 
succeeding Sabbath fresh green branches adorn the headstones, and 
veiled mourners, seated by them, keep silent watch, in the fond belief 
that the lifeless occupant of the tomb is conscious of their presence 
there.* 

The loftier, purer character of our faith leads us to reject such fan- 
cies as gross superstitions ; and yet there is something touching in them! 
We treasure a lock of hair—a glove—a ribbon—a flower, once worn by 
an absent loved one; why should we not more tenderly treasure the 
dust that has once been ennobled by enshrining the immortal spirit of 
a departed friend, nor deem it weakness to watch over those moulder- 
ing relics as fondly as though they were still conscious of our care ? 
And surely if the enfranchised spirit is permitted to be cognisant of 
that which passes upon earth—if, from those blessed abodes whither it 
has winged its course, a care can be bestowed upon the earthly coil it 
has thrown off, or upon the creatures of clay who still toil and grovel 
here below, may we not suppose that it contemplates with pitying com- 
placency the clinging tenderness which binds the hearts of the living 
to the ashes of the dead, the desperate affection with which we look our 
last upon the lifeless form which never more can respond to all our love 
and all our sorrow, and the fond fidelity which leads us to hover round 
the tomb that has for ever shut it from our view ? ‘ 

love to think that such may bethe case ; nor can I separate the idea, 
weak and idle though it may be, that the souls of the departed mourn 
over the neglect and abandonment of their earthly remains, as the first 
step towards forgetfulness of their memory. To me, the grave of @ 
friend possesses an attraction which, although tinged with deepest sad- 
ness, is wholly distinct from the horror with which the imagination so 
often invests it. My heart yearns to look upon the last resting-place 
of those I have loved. 

I would shelter those sacred spots from the beating rain, screen them 
from the wintry winds, plant around them the flowers that were once 
preferred by their unconscious tenants, and inscribe over the entrance 
of every cemetery the beautiful line of Korner’s : 

“ Vergiss die treuen Todten nicht !” 
“ Forget not the faithful dead.” 

It was in this spirit that, one day during my recent visit to Paris, I 
escaped from the busy idleness of that gay and ever-bustling city, to 
make a Pistimage to the tomb of one whose surpassing quulities of 
mind, and heart, and person, had endeared her to all who knew her— 
whose brilliant career had been closed with awful suddenness—and 
whose lamented death has left a void in the circle over which she pre- 
sided with graceful urbanity, which no other can hope to fill. By & 
strange coincidence, it was precisely on that day, the year before, that 
she had paid me her farewell visit in London; little did either of us 
then foresee how and where that visit would be returned by me! The 
regret of parting was then softened by our mutual conviction that many 
meetings were in store for us in the new home she had chosen for her- 
self in a foreign land. Alas! before many weeks had elapsed she was 
suddenly summoned to her eternal home! In the midst of health, and 
hope, and enjoyment, Death insidiously laid his icy grasp upon her ; 
but so gently was the blow dealt, that neither sigh nor struggle mark- 
ed her passage from life to immortality ; and before her stunned friends 
could bring themselves to believe that her warm heart had indeed grown 
cold, the vaults of the Madeleine had received all that was left on earth 
of the once beautiful and gifted Marguerite Blessington. 

But not to remain there. A tomb was constructed for her, far from 
the crowded cemeteries of the capital, in a spot which she herself 
would have selected, could her wishes have been consulted. On the 
eonfines of the quiet village of Chambourcy, a league beyond St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, a green eminence crowned with luxuriant chestnut- 
trees, divides the village church-yard from the grounds of the Duke de 
Gramont. On that breezy height, overlooking the magnificent plain 
that stretches between St. Germain and Paris, a mausoleum has been 
erected worthy of containing the mortal remains of her whom genius 
and talent had delighted to honour— 

“Whom Lawrence painted, and whom Byron sung iA 

A pyramid composed of large blocks of white stone, and similar in 
form to the ancient monuments of Egypt, rises from a platform of solid 
black granite, which has been completely isolated from the meets 
surface by a deep dry moat, whose precipitous slopes are clothed wit 
softest greenest turf. A bronze railing encloses the whole, within 
which has been planted a broad belt of beautiful evergreens and flower- 
ing shrubs; and beyond these the lofty chestnut trees ‘* wave in tender 
gloom,” and form a leafy canopy to shelter that lonely tomb from the 
winds of heaven. Solid, simple, and severe, it combines every requi- 
site in harmony with its solemn destination ; no meretricious ornaments, 
no false sentiment, mar the purity of its design. The genius which 
devised it has succeeded in cheating the tomb of its horrors, without 
depriving it of its imposing gravity. The simple portal is surmounted 
by a plain massive cross of stone, and a door, secured by an open 
work of br onze, leads into a sepulchral chamber, the key of which 
been confided to me. 

All within breathes the holy calm of eternal repose; no gloom, no 
mouldering damp, nothing to recall the dreadful images of decay. An 
atmosphere of peace appears to pervade the place, and I could almost 
fancy that a voice from the tomb whispered, in the words of Dantes 


Beatrice :— 


“To sono in pace !” 
The light of the sun, streaming through a glazed aperture above the 
door, fell like a ray of heavenly hope upon the symbol of man’s redemp- 
tion—a beautiful copy, in bronze, of Michael Angelo’s crucified Saviour 








* The Egyptian Mahommedans believe that for some time after death the body 
is conscious of its actual state, and of what is passing immediately around it. In 
this persuasion, mothers will remain days and nights near the graves of their 
recently buried children, in order that they may not feel terrified at being left 
alone. 
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—which is affixed to the wall facing the entrance. A simple stone 
sar us is placed on either side of the chamber, each one sur- 
mounted by two white marble tablets, encrusted in the sloping walls. 
That to the left encloses the coffin of Lady Blessington—that to the 
right is still umtenanted ; long may it remain so! 

"the affection she most valued, the genius and talent she most ad- 
mired, have contributed to do honour to the memory of that gifted 
woman. Her sepulehre is the creation of Alfred d’Orsay, her epitaphs 
are the composition of Larry Cornwall and Walter Savage Lan lor. 
Upon the two tablets placed over her tomb, are inscribed the following 
tributary lines :— 

“In memory of Marguerite Countess of Blessington, whodied on the 4thof June, 
1849. Inher lifetime she was loved and admired for her many graceful writings, 
her gentle manners, her kind and generous heart, Men famous for art aud science, 
in distant lands, sought her friendship ; and the historians and scholars, ce poets, 
and wits, and painters of her own country, found an unfailing welcome in her ever 
hospitable home. She gave cheerfully, to all who were in need, help and sympathy: 
and useful council ; and she died lamented by many friends. They who loved her 
best in life, and now lament her most, have reared this tributary marble over her 
place of rest. “Barry CORNWALL.” 

“Infrasepultum est 
Id omne quod sepeliri potest, 
Malieris quondam pulcherrime. 
Iugenium suum summo studio coluit, 
Aliorum pari adjuvit. 
Benefacta sua celare novit, ingenium non ita. 
Erga omnes erat larga bonitaie, 
Peregrinis eleganter hospitalis. 

Venit Lutetiam Parisiorum Aprili mense, 

Quarto Juniidie supremum suum obiit.” 
“Warren Savace LAnpor.” 

Her last resting-place will not be neglected! The eye of faithful 
affection watches over it as vigilantly as though the dust that slecps 
within were conscious of his care. But lately a sentiment ef exquisite 
tenderness suggested the addition of its most touching and appropriate 
embellishment. A gentleman in the county Tipperary* had been com- 
missioned to send over to Chambourcy a root of ivy from Lady Blessing- 
ton’s birth-place to plant near her grave. Ie succeeded in obtaining 
an off-shoot from the parent stem that grows over the house in which 
she was born. It has been transplanted to the foot of the railing that 
surrounds her monument—it has taken root and spread—and thus the 
same ivy that sheltered her cradle will overshadow her tomb! 

— —— 


GOSSIP FROM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT---3rd MAY. 


Moore anv Rocers.—Poor Tom Moore is sinking fast : even now one 
may say that “ ao can touch him farther,” for he has lost per- 
ception; he is just 70. Rogers, who is about 86, still delights by 
his conversation, and does not show his age.in anything except being 
somewhat deaf. 

Ture Unnovusep Commoners.—The delay in the completion of the 
Houses of Parliament, which I have alluded to more than once lately, 
is now said to be caused by disputes between the builder, Barry, and 
the ventilator, Dr. Reid. They are at daggers drawn, and are likely 
to furnish pabulum for the lawyers before long, I understand. It was 
proposed the other night, in the House of Commons, to get rid of both 
of them—*‘ A plague of both your houses,” say our legislators—** where 
shall we sit, while you are quarelling ?” 

Law Rerogm anv Porutar Procress.—The legal world has been 

much startled by some new “ Orders in Chancery” Promulgated by the 
present Lord Chancellor, and to take effect on the 22d of this month— 
forming the Chancery Courts into County Courts, say the big wigs— 
letting the suitor get a decision for £30, instead of £300, say the peo- 
ple. I, for one, will never say “‘ Vox populi vox Dei;” but that the 
opinions and will of the mass are daily getting more weight in the 
community, is quite certain. Of all the signs of the present times, this 
seems among the clearest-—the steady advance of the democratic ele- 
ment in society. I look upon it as absolutely inevitable; and I be- 
lieve the fact of the advance to be universally admitted, by some with 
joy and exultation, by others with profound sorrow and alarm. The 
revolutionary movements of the Continent are by no means for ever 
ended, and every fresh convulsion will bring ultimately a further 
‘* heave” in the popular direction. 

Op Famiuirs CLEAVING To THE Sor..—It will be a long while be- 
fore people in your ‘‘ new country” stick to the soil for centuries, ass 
some the case with families in this island. In the neighbourtiood 
of the “ Lakes” it is not unusual to find that the same farm has fe- 
mained in the same family for 400 or 500 years. Some indeed pretend 
that you may still find old Saxons who hold land, which was in the 
hands of their lineal ancestors before the conquest of William the Nor- 
man. I ¢an vouch for a case of very old uninterrupted succession at 
Lathes, near Wigton in Cumberland, where an estate has descended 
from father to son for 403 years in uninterrupted succession : the ten- 
ant’s name during the whole of the time having been William Taylor. 
I know of another case, in a quiet nook in Worcestershire, where an es- 
tate has been held by the same family for nearly 500 years ; and great 
regret is felt in the neighbourhood at the approaching end of such 
holding, as the two living descendants are old spinsters. 

Tue Prince or WALEs Nor To BE A SzcTARian.—It is confidently 
asserted that a change in the dignitaries appointed to superintend the 
education of the Prince of Wales, the youthful heir to the throne of 
these kingdoms, is likely to take place, in consequence of the determi- 
nation of the Queen and her Royal Consort to prevent the indoctrinating 
the mind of — Royalty with those exaggerated Church princi- 
ples, which have recently occasioned so much embarrassment. This is 
probable, because the Puseyite, formerly called the Newmanite, party 
are now as much opposed as any of the Dissenters to the union of 
Church and State. 

Tue Last or ruz Caartists.—The last of the Chartist rioters of 
1008 sensived his discharge from prison last week, under the Queen’s 
pardon. 

Grumsiinc.—I was much amused by the speech of the chairman 
at the Iron Masters’ dinner, which took place the other day, inasmuch 
as he stated, that ever since he had known the iron trade, those en- 
gaged in it were grumbling, and grumbling, and making money all the 
while they were grumbling—though to be sure, all did not make money 
alike, and hence the justice of an occasional growl now and then. 
Rather a good confirmation of the continental accusation that John 
Bullisa grumbling fellow. I do not presume to apply such a title to 
our Protectionists; but perhaps there is no harm in Just remarking en 
passant, that the value of their property has certainly more than 
doubled during the last 25 years. 

Tur “ Royat Apxiawe,” Sreamer.—From all the examinations 
that have been made in and about the unfortunate remains of the Royal 
dislaide steamer, which was wrecked off Margate on her passage from 
or to this port, there remains little doubt that the awful destruction 
, = vessel, and the fearful loss of life occasioned by it, were caused 
ship ¢ bursting of the boilers and the consequent blowing up of the 


-. amenan, Economy.—Some croakers contend that in spite of the 
re plus in our finances, which it so troubled the Chancellor of the Ex- 
®quer to dispose of, we are really on the road to National bankrupi- 
phe they remind one jocularly, that when the Committee of Man- 
Ja of Drury Lane Theatre, some years ago, shut up their house 
park. oe for a few evenings, missing the nightly loss, they 
het = this state of things for prosperity, and exclaimed, “ If we could 
wa beac £0 on so, we should do well.” However, I am one of those 
9 hope better things for Old England, and 
When hope and fear do arbitrate the event, 
My nature is that I incline to hope, 
Par more than fear. 


pepe 24 pm Abd Lord Stanley and his family motto of “ Sans 
rily in economical retr Changer we must—in many ways, and prima- 
for, when the exam lee nment, which I may surely hope for and ask 
Colonel Sibthorp ont Dk Set me by such well-known Conservatives as 
our Debtor and Credito Sraeli. I think that any Statist who shall make 
Worshipped indeed—«« T account a‘ lectle” more satisfactory will be 
count: = i L ey: humerabit amicos”—‘* He shall be ac- 

nted a gracious Lord, a Moecenas, a benefactor, a wise discreet, a 


Proper, a valiant, a fortunate m —r ‘ i 
et gallinw filius albse’—a golden child dl Virtuous man,‘ pullus Jovis 


An Encuisu Sprinc.—Th £ aed 
Steady North wind, with cotta of late has been piercing ly cold 


then a touch of East in it. A 
month ago it was said that our Ea » Souch of East in it. 
Py : aster vacatj Me; Be 88 
andit is more bitter now than then, nan Wes a “North Raster, 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER oF THE 10TH INST 


Tue Cuurcu or ENGLAN 

: : p.—The reluctance of the Bi t 

to a the rights of the unhappy Gorham case to ededonnat the 
ts that be” still continues. Everybody I have spoken with con- 


* R. Bernal Osborne, Esq., M. P. 








demns him. I with the modesty becoming your correspondent say 
nothing for myself or you; but I cannot help quoting the words of a 
startling writer W. 8. Landor, who does not mince matters when he 
says, “‘ lf a preacher of the Koran at Constantinople were to display as 
much sedition as our Prebendaries or as much audacity as our Prelates, 
he would be bagged like a polecat, and beaten to death in his sack, that 
he might neither stink nor bite!” The government, as is usual, comes 
in for rather more than a fair share of abuse for not interfering more 
vigorously. On the one side it has been blamed for, or rather accused 
of acting with the recklessness of a Wat Tyler or a.Jack Straw, while 
on the other side it has been accused of a timidity and a hesitation, that 
is perfectly contemptible and unsuited to the emergency. 

t is a lamentable instance of the evil result of this disunion in the 
Church, that already the venders of blasphemy and obscenity are taking 
advantage of the Bishop of Exeter's letters, to sell penny tracts con- 
taining his most racy and violent paragraphs, shewing the greedy pub- 
lic what bishops say and think of each other. The angry controver- 
sialists of the day will be made aware of this, when they cool down suf- 
ficiently to be able to see as much of the game as the bystanders. 

CuericaL Dupes.—The swindlers with whom this, vast city swarms 
find very easy and abounding prey in the clergy. It is quite startling 
to see how many ministers both of the Established Church and of dis- 
senting Congregations are muleted by the clever rascals, who are 
always on the look out for victims. Recently there was a case in which 
& swindler actually found it worth while to take handsome offices in 
Whitehall for the purpose of duping a single individual clergyman, 
whom he succeeded with to his heart's content. And after all the ezr- 
posés that have taken place, in the week just past, a clergyman has 
been simpleton enough to part with 5 promissory notes of £1000 each, 
dated from his rectory in the west of England, without having received 
a single farthing iu return from the professed money tender ! ! 

Tue ANNUAL Picture Exursirion or THE Roya, ACADEMY oF 
Lonvon.—The Royal Academy will have to turn out of the rooms they 
occupy in the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square after the summer, 
and their place will be permanently occupied by the Vernon Gallery, 
which is now lodging pro tem. at the Marlborough House. The * Ex- 
hibition” this year isa good average show. There are certainly more 
portraits than last year—perhaps more than on any preceding year, 
and historical pictures fall short as usual—but the landscapes are un- 
commonly good. Creswick has surpassed himself in his beautiful ver- 
dant rural scexes, and in one cool, fresh, blowing seaside picture called 
““The Wind on Shore” Another of his, ‘‘ The First Glimpse of the 
Sea,” is very delicious, though the one I like best of all, and which is 
more entirely in his manner, is a small picture called ‘‘ In the Forest” — 
a perfect gem of tree, mountain brook, and peasant girl in a scarlet 
gown. Martin hascomeout again with an extraordinary ‘“‘ Last Man,” 
not at all to my taste—much black , redness, confasion of stapen- 
dous architecture and afew puny figures. Landseer not so great as 
usual, I think. His ‘‘ Dialogue at Waterloo,” which is much talked of, 
is badly grouped, the shape of the picture very unfavourable, and the 
two principal figures, ‘* the Duke” and his daughter the Marchioness 
of Douro, stand up much too prominently and cut the canvas too ab- 
ruptly: his best thing is a portrait of «© Scotch Terrier, and called 
** Good Doggie.” It is a beautiful creature, and so like life, that you 
might funcy it was the real quadruped put into a frame and chloro- 
formed. T.S. Cooper and Lee in their united, as well as in their seve- 
ral performances, are very capital. G. E. Hering has some very charm- 
ing Italian landscapes; a glowing one taken at sunset, and representing 
the ruins of Rome from the gardens of the Palace of the Cesars, is ex- 
quisitely done, and some more on the Riviera are most pleasing. Les- 
lie has three pictures: the one I like best is the death of Katharine of 
Arragon. Eastlake has taken more pains this year than usual, I 
think ; his ‘‘ Good Samaritan” is generally admired, but the subject is 
not a pleasant one, and although his treatment is always classical, I 
cannot admire his colouring, which is too chalky. Harding has two 
most beautiful pictures, one a view near Verona, the other the Vierge 
Route of the Simplon, most perfectly finished and coloured, and de- 
picting, as you know, a scene of extraordinary natural beauty. Stan- 
field has given more than his usual number and is at least equal to 
what he has been of late years: his best picture is a ‘‘ Scene on the 
Viaas near Dort’’—it has the best position in the east or large room 
The picture he has taken the most pains with, however, and himself 
thinks most of, is a large one representing the meeting of Macbeth and 
the Witches. It is not in his usual style, and has too much colour and 
bloom, intended I suppose for great depth and richness. There is no 
water, and it is without the other usual peculiarities of this artist. 
Cope has an excellent picture representing the last slumber of old King 
Lear—the Cordelia hanging over him is an admirable and lovely con- 
ception, and the grouping and colouring are fine and warm Stark 
has some good river banks. in his peculiar style. Maclise I do not rel- 
ish ; he is too hard, and fuil of brightness, and overloaded with details. 
I think his picture is the only one in the rooms representing a scene 























ices to secure the Camp, and, when marching, to protect the 
Fanks, and rear of the column, while passing twice through a 
ous defile of 13 miles in length, under a constant fire from matchlock 
men. The capone! activity, and intrepid conduct of those whose for- 
tune gave them the opportunity of thus distinguishing themselves, in 
sight of their companions in arms, excited the admiration of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and added one more proof to those on record, that 
wild undisciplined mountaineers had but tittle chance of success, when 
opposed to dis¢iplined Battalions. It is said, in making this march to 
ohat, Runjeet Singh lost a thousand men; the Commander -in-Chief 
does not know whether this story is correct or not; but Brigadier 
Sir Colin Campbell has lost but twenty, nor was there one bit of bag- 
gage taken by our enemies, though they are renowned for being the 
most daring and dexterous plunderers in the world. It is right that 
young Military men should notice these facts, because they teach prac- 
tically the vast power of discipline, against which mountains and 
plains, and ruins and jung!es, all cease to be insuperable obstacles. 

The Commander-in-Chief cannot close this Order without expressing 
his deep sorrow for the gallant men who have fallen. No soldier ever 
died on the field of battle more gloriously than young Sitwell, of the 
81st Native Infantry, and the self devoted Soldiers, Havildar Golab 
Ditchit, Naick Maddoo Sing, and sepoy Meerwan Opadiah, and Dee- 
bund Panday, who fell in trying to save their wounded Officer; al- 
though this heroic young man called upon them to leave him and save 
themselves, which they refused to do, and died with him. Europeans 
and Natives must alike feel proud of these noble men. 

The brave Hilliard, of the 23d Native Infantry, and his small band 
equally sustained the honour of the Indian Army, and though this 
valiant Officer’s wound is severe, there is reason to hope that he, and 
the rest of the wounded, will be restored to their duties. 

As Captain Coke and the lst Punjaub Regiment of Infantry do not 
belong to the Regular Force, but sustained the brunt of the skirmish- 
ing, the Commander-in-Chief thinks it due to this admirable young 
Corps, and its excellent leader, to say that their conduct called forth 
the applause of the whole column. Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence is, 
therefore, requested to communicate this order to Captain Coke. 

By order, &c., 
Par. Grant, Lieutenant-Colonel, Adjutant- 
General of the Army. 


The fighting and labour fell upon those who had to scale the geo 
t, 
r- 


(Signed) 


The aceounts from Bombay now come down to the 8d ult., at which 
date the correspondent of the London Morning Chronicle writes, as 
tollows :-- 

If my letter for the past fortnight does not chronicle any events of 
great importance, it will at least be found to contain, on the whole, a 

ood deal of interesting information. In my last I informed you of the 
foubtful success which had attended the expedition hem Sod 
Charles Napier for the purpose of punishing the refractory Affredies ; 
and I expressed my belief that another and a more formidable body of 
troops would have to be sent, in order to quell the disturbances occa- 
sioned by this turbulent and warlike tribe. That this belief was 
well grounded, and is still generally entertained, the following will 
show :— 
‘ Late accounts from Peshawur (says the Delhi Gazette) tend to 
show that the Kohat expedition has not had the effect of lessening in 
the slightest degree the system of plunder in and about the encamp- 
ments. Robberies are of nightly occurrence, and since the breach with 
the Affredies the robbers are said to have become even more numerous 
and daring than they were before.” 

The same paper gives the following letter :— 

‘‘ PesHawur, Fes. 28.—You have no doubt had full accounts of 
what has been done up herein regard to the Kohat business, so I will 
not repeat what has, I suppose, been communicated to you. The suc- 
cess seems to have been of a questionable kind afterall. The Irregu- 
lar Cavalry and Infantry, it is true, went on to Kohat, but the commu- 
nication through the pass is still very insecure, and we must be at 
them again. * * We saw the gleam of the long Khaiberee knife that 
put an end to young Sitwell’s life, without being able to assist him. 
The 81st behaved very weil, and the 23d also. Young Templer, of that 
corps, is a very plucky fellow. Three times he was driven back, and 
three times he took a hill with only a dozen men. His conduct ought 
to have been noticed in orders.” 


The following i8 from the Lahore Chronicle,-dated March 9th 








from the Vicar of Wakefield. It is the old story of Moses and the 
gross of green spectacles: the two young females are very beautiful. 
Cooper seems to me very much gone off, and I saw nothing of his I 
cared for. Webster has two very pleasing small pictures, interiors, 
and with quieter stories than his usual rosy butcher boys and frolic- 
some youngsters tell. Roberts has a good many—all interiors; the 
best, the interior of the church of Saint Jaques at Antwerp. Ansdell 
has a very fine picture indeed, and but one—two dead Stags which 
have fought to the death, and a vulture hovering close over them, most 
beautifully painted. He has risen in spite of obstacles: he received his 
early education at a charity school in Liverpool, and has fought his 
way up most nobly. W. E. Dighton has two pictures remarkable for 
the force with which he gives the effect of wind upon the leaves of 
trees; he studied in France and has somewhat of the French manner. 
Paul de la Roche has painted a copy of his Cromwell looking into 
Charles 1st’s coffin for this exhibition ; it is much talked of. The con- 
ception is — and grand, but the colours are too sober, and the 
vulgarity of the Protector’s face and figure exaggerated. And now 
what shall I say of Turner? he has four pictures, which show he re- 
tains his imagination and vigour. ‘To me the colour and atmosphere are 
so exquisite, that I can admire him, in spite of the impossibility of 
making out any drawing in the vague maze of his wildness. It was not 
always his manner to be so reckless; his earlier pictures are unsur- 
passed, I think, and priceless. There is one now exhibited in Regent 
street, ‘‘ the Trosachs,” which is one of the grandest pictures the world 
ever saw, for representation of nature, colour, and aerial effect ; the 
wreathy lightness agd beauty are matchless, and the whole painting 
‘* will serve to vindicate the reputation of the artist, with future gen- 
erations, from his own caprices.” 


—_—»——_ 


INDIA. 


Before extracting any intelligence from the last mail, we invite at- 
tention to the following just and generous document, emanating from 
Sir Charles Napier. The proceedings to which it refers have already 
been detailed in our colum ns. 

BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA, 
Head quarters, Camp Peshawur, Feb. 16. 1850. 


The Affredie tribe inhabiting the mountain range which separates 
Peshawur from Kohat, received certain sums of money from our Govern - 
ment, to protect the communications betweea the above mentioned 
towns. Instead of doing so, they, on the 2nd instant, assembled in great 
numbers, fell by surprise on a Detachment of Sappers and Miners 
peacefully employed in repairiag the road over the pass at Kohat, and 
massacred these unoffending soldiers. , 

Such treacherous and sanguinary conduct required chastisement, 
and it also became necessary to reinforce the post Kohat, which by the 
insurrection of these Affredie tribes was cut off and placed in danger, 

' The Commander-in-Chief, therefore, marched to reinforce Kohat, a 
punish the Affredie tribe, which objects have been effected by Sir Colin 
Cambell, commanding the Troops,and by Lieutenant Colonel Lawrenee, 
commanding the Civil Force. The able manner in which both these 
Officers made their respective arrangements demints this publi€ ex. 
pression of the Commanier-in-Chiefs approbation. lhe admirable 
practice made by the Artillery in dislodging the enemy from the heights 
does much credit to Lieutenant Colonel Fordyce and those under his 
orders. Lieutenant Bradshaw commanded the advanced Guard, both 
in going to and returning, from Kohat ; and that excellent Officer ex- 
hibited as thorough a knowledge of his duties as he did when he com- 
manded the attack on the Eusofyze country. Lieutenant Colonel Cor- 
field,in returning and Major Platt, in advancing to Kohat, commanded 
the rear guards, distinguished themselves by the cool judgment and skill 
with which they repulsed the attacks of an active enemy ; in short, the 
Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and Privates, composing this move- 
able Column, did theirwork admirably. 





and 13th :-— 

«« The surmises on which we ventured, only a few days ago, as to the 
probability of a secqnd expedition being necessary to put down the 
Khaiberees, in the neighbourhvod of the late scene of the operations, 
have, we regret to say, beenamply borne out by recent events. The 
pass connecting Peshawur and Kohat winds through the range of hills 
separating the two valleys for some twelve or fifteen miles; it is in 
some places broader than in others, and admits of cultivation almost all 
through. At the southern extremity the gorge is‘ brought up’ by a 
hill of considerable elevation, over which it is necessary to pass im or- 
der to get into the valley of Kohat. On the summit of this hill is a 
tower which, to a certain extent, commands the crossing, and which 
should protect the communication. 

«* When, during Sir Colin Campbell’s late expedition under the eye 
of Sir Charles Napier, the lst Irregular Cavalry (Daly’s) and the lst 
Punjaub Infantry (Coke’s), were pushed on to reinforce Kohat, a de- 
tachment of the latter corps was placed in charge of this tower (we do 
not know the strength of the party), and remained there undisturbed 
till the 28th February. 

“© We mentioned that the hill tribes had held consultations, subse- 
quent to the attack on their villages, to consider what was to be done 
in their extremity. The determination seems to have been against 
peaceful measures, for onthe 28th February the post we have described 
was attacked by the tribesinforce. Intimation ef the hostile demon- 
stration having been communica’ed to Captain Coke, who commands at 
Kohat as senior officer, he hastened to the relief of his post with a con- 
siderable detachment, and succeeded, after some fighting, in which he 
lost ten men killed and thirteen wounded, in effecting his object. The 
tribes were, however, according to the latest advices we have received 
from Peshawur, dated 4th March, in sufficient strength to render it a 


it is said, of the want of water. Ammunition too was ng 80 
that it was determined at Peshawur to send a supply 






bagh, and the propriety of organizing another expediti hills 
was under serious contemplation. Some were forcarrying@ ans 
proposed at once, others for deferring them till the ing 


the crops should be sufficiently advanced. 

«In the meantime the direct communication between Peshawur and 
Kohat, which had been previously only uncertain, was completely closed, 
and we shall not be surprised to learn that the tribes who originated 
the disturbance have succeeded in enlisting friends and neighbours in 
their cause—a consummation that must induce the most active measures 
against the whole body of Khaiberees, and ultimately lead to an expedi- 
tion, as we hinted formerly must be the case, against the chief haunts 
of these plunderers at Teera, Choora, &c. 

‘“‘ The Affredies seem determined on giving us as much trouble as 
they possibly can, in the direction of Kohat. It was recorded in our 
last that Captain Coke had succeeded in relieving the garrison of the 
tower, mentioned in our latest letter, which is from 300 to 400 strong. 
Subsequent information is to the effect, that, having effected this very 
necessary piece of duty, he returned to Kohat on the 2d of March. The 
coast was no sooner clear than the Affredies again assembled to the 
number of about 2,000 men, under the leadership of the Dereea Khan, 
whom we have already noticed as the instigator of the late hostile pro- 
ceedings. He advanced towards the tower under cover of regular breast- 
works, erected step by step, approached to within a few yards of the 
tower walls, and again cut off their supply of water from the garrison, 
who had only a single tank, outside the tower, to depend upon. Cap- 
tain Coke, taking into consideration the scantiness of his a 
the apparent ditticulty of obtaining more from Peshawur, and the con- 
stant liability of the garrison to be cut off from the tank, determined on 
withdrawing them, ‘his he effected on the 3d of March, through mego- 
tiations opened by men of some friendly tribe who accompanied him 
from Kohat. The tower evacuated, and the object for which they had 
assembled gained, the Afiredcis again dispersed, not a little elated, 
however, at the success which had attended their un lertaking. No- 
thing had been decided upon as to the second expedition, but one must 
be undertaken, though opinions still differed as to the proper time for 
punishing these mountain banditti. , The great difficulty, and one that 
will increase every day till the setting in of the rains, is, that troops 
progressing up the valley mustdepend entirely on a few tanks for a 
supply of water, and these are all situated close under the hills by which 
they are, of course, commanded. There is not a single well in the whole 
valley. The communication by letter is now more open than it was a 
few days before, but that is entirely by the sufferance of the Affredies, 





doubtful matter whether the post could be held much longer, on aecounty” 
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who may close the line whenever they please in the present state of 
affairs. 

I take the following from the Delhi Gazette of the 20th March :— 

“The Commander-in-Chief re-crossed the Chenab on the morning of 
the 13th instant, and encamped about midway between the town of Wu- 
zeerabad and the Cantonments. His Excellency marched by the Korie 
Pass from Jhelum. On the morning of the 13th, the troops at Wuzeer- 
abad were inspected, and on the morning of the 14th, Head Quarters 
Camp moved to Sembereal, expecting to be at Sealkot next day. 

“A letter from Loodianah mentions that the disbanded 66th passed 
through that station on the 14th. They aresaid to present a miserable 
appearance, ‘ sans tents, sans arms, sans everything.’ Vur correspon- 
dent says, ‘I fancy they have never roughed it in this style before. 

‘Our letters from Peshawur are up to the 12th instant, but they 
contain little of immediate interest. Another expedition against the 
Affredies is talked of and fully expected, but nothing is yet finally set- 
tled about the plan to be pursued towards bringing our troublesome 
enemies to subjection. It is said that a stro rty will be sent against 
them about a month hence, and that the military will be employed in 
driving them away, while the civil authorities burn their crops. Much 
t) tion is expected, as the Affredie tribes in the neighbourhood of 

chat are quite elated at their success in having compelled us to with. 
draw our detachment from the Pass. We hear that no less than 13 of 
Coke’s men have been killed and wounded since the late expedition re- 
turned to Peshawur on the 14th ult.” 

With regard to the last paragraph of the extract given above, I can- 
not but express my apprehensions that if another expedition be under- 
taken “a month hence” (i. ¢. about the middle of April), our loss in 
men will, owing to the intense heat which prevails at this season of the 

ear, be as great, ifnot greater, than that which may be expected to 
be occasioned by the hostile operations of the enemy. 

The following, from the Dethi Gazette, which came to hand last 
night, is the latest intelligence received from the Punjaub :— 

“* We have letters from various parts of the Punjaub from which we 
regret to learn that the late affair at Kohat has had the effect of ren- 
dering many localities hitherto considered safe the very reverse, sev- 
eral places being overrun with Affredies, who do not scruple to boast of 
their intention to kill every European that they may meet with. In 
the passes we are informed that the mountaineers have collected to a 
dangerous extent, and they have become so daring that the stations in 
the plains are threatened. We do not vouch for the correctness of 
these reports; we hope they may prove erroneous, especially as we 
glean from the samesource that theGovernment have seen the necessity 
of lowering the tax levied on the salt of those parts from two rupees a 
maund to eight annas !”” 

Various conjectures have been formed as to the party who is likely 
to be selected to succeed Sir Willoughby Cotton as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Western Presidency. The general belief appears, however, to 
be that either Sir R. Arbuthnot, Baronet, K.C.B., Colonel of the 76th 
Foot, or Sir John Grey, K.C B., of the 5th Foot, will be the lucky in- 
dividual. These two distinguished officers appear to have nearly equal 
claims to the appointment. 

The Governor-General returned to Calcutta on the 7th March, hav- 
ing visited Goa, Colombo, Point de Galle, Singapore, Malacca, Penang, 
and Maulmain, since leaving Bombay on the 2nd February. He seems 
to have been benefited greatly by his voyage, his health being now 
completely restored. Anaddress was presented to him by the inhabi- 
tants on his arrival, in reply to which he took occasion to reiterate 
those assurances of a determination to adhere to a pacific line of policy, 
given by him at Bombay. His perfect sincerity in this is beyond all 
question; and it is seldom indeed that the ruler of India, when de- 
termined on avoiding war, need fear the frustration of his purposes. He 
presume almost immediately to the north-west provinces, taking up 

is residence, as formerly. at Simla. The Marchiones Dalhousie had 
preceded him on the 22nd ult. 





CHINA. 


. Sg ees ye Seabentger ef Para rt following is an extract 
rom Captain Lockyer’s official dispatch, addressed to Captai 3 
senior mom officer in China :— . eeenna 
: ** H.M. Vessel Medea, at Hongkong, March 5, 1850. 
**Sir—I have the honour to report to you that on my arrival at 
Kut-o, at 5,15 yesterday evening, I found 138 piratical juaks and four 
eargo junks at anchor. 


the Act of Parliament, the young gentleman just a pointed by Arch- 
bishop Sumner would have no claim for compensation. (This last an- 
nouncement was received with loud cheers.) 


House of Lords, Monday, May 6th. 


The Archbishop of Canrersuny made a statement explanatory of 
the charge that had been made against him elsewheve, having nom- 
inated his son to the reversionary valuable sinecure office of Registrar 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. The most rev. prelate said 
that it was true that he had nominated his son to the reversion of the 
office, but it was not true that the office was either valuable or sine- 
cure. In 1847 an act was passed which placed the office under the 
control of Parliament with respect to al future nominations ; and 
should his son ever hold the registrarship, he would be obliged to fill 
it in person and to take the salary that would be fixed by Parliament 
according to the duties and responsibilities of the office The value 
having been limited, and the sinecure having been taken away, he did 
not think he was chargeable with nepotism in having nominated his son 
to a reversion that was, computing all chances, almost worthless. 
The Bishop of Lonvon instanced, as a proof of the most rev. pre- 
late’s disinterestedness, a case in which, when Bishop of Chester, he 
had a valuable office at his disposal, which he might have given to his 
son, but did not. 
CASE OF MR. RYLAND. 
House of Lords, May 10. 

The Duke of ARGYLL, pursuant to his notice, then rose to bring the 
case of Mr. Ryland a second time before the House, and in so doing 
regretted that it had not been brought forward by Lord Lyndhurst, 
whose absence from the House he deeply regretted, as well as the caase 
which had caused thatabsence. (Hear, hear.) Though the present case 
was one of great individual suffering, yet that did not form the ground 
upon which he brought it forward ; no—he brought it forward on public 
principle, in order that the faith and honour of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment might not be tarnished in case some compensation was not granted 
to Mr. Ryland. He then recapitulated the leading facts of Mr. Ryland’s 
case almost in the same terms which he employed on the 8th of June 
last, and which were fully reported in The Times of the following day. 
From his narrative it appeared, that some years ago Mr. Ryland was 
clerk of the Executive Bouncil of the province of Lower Canada, and 
that his emoluments whilst holding that office amounted to more than 
1,000/. a-year ; and that he afterwards exchanged that office for that of 
Registrar of the district of Quebec, on the guarantee of the late Lord 
Sydenhain that he should have an income equal to the sum to which he 
would be entitled as aretiring allowance, were his employment in the 

ublic service altogether discontinued ; that he found the expenses of 
his new office so great that he applied to Sir C. Bagot for an indemnity 
for te losses which he had sustai ; that Sir 0. Bagot fully acknowl- 
edged the guarantee given by Lord Sydenham to Mr. Ryland, but con- 
tended that it could not come into operation for some time ; that Mr. 
Ryland subsequently applied to Lord Metcalfe, who expressed his regret 
that he had no means at his disposal to fulfil Lord Sydenham’s guaran- 
tee, and promised that he wend hone his (Mr. Ryland’s) claims in view 
as far as he could, consistently with the public interests ; that Mr. Ry- 
land then offered to surrender his office rather than be reduced to worse 
ruin, and to receive a retiring pension on the established pension fund 
to the amount to which as clerk of the Executive Council he was entitled ; 
that to this requisition Lord Metcalfe was not able to accede, and that 
in consequence Mr. Ryland appealed to Lord Stanley, who then held 
the Colonial seals ; that Lord Stanley replied, that in his opinion Mr. 
Ryland was entitled to a pension from the fund of 5,000/. a-year Peser- 
ved to the Crown by the Reunion Act for pensions, or to an allowance 
proportioned to his income as assistant-clerk, until he was provided with 
amore lucrative office ; that Mr. Ryland then applied, by memorial, 
to the local Government, and that his memorial was opposed by the Cabi- 
net of Lord Metcalfe, but was admitted to be just by a committee of 
the Legislative Assembly ; that the Legislative Assembly refused to 
carry into execution the report of its committee, and rejected Mr. Ry- 
land’s claims in one shape, though they admitted their justice in an- 
other ; that thereupon Mr. Ryland appealed to the Crown ; and that 
ime ye the present Secretary of the Colonies gave this reply, in 

uly, i 

** My predecessor did not controvert, nor do I deny, Mr. Ryland’s 

claim to compensation for whatever loss he may have sustained by the 
surrender of his office as clerk to the Executive Council. But that sur- 
render was made with a view to Canadian objects, and in aid of a polisy 





‘*On the appearance of her Majesty’s steam-vessel under my com- 
mand, 12 of the piratical vessels swept in shore, one of the largest re- 
maining at anchor without offering the slightest resistance ; the crews 
jumped overboard, endeavouring to make for the shore, but upwards of 
150 of them were destroyed by our shell and musketry. 

**It soon became so dark that I was compelled to dispatch the paddle- 
box boats of this steam-vessel, under the command of Mr. William 
Brodie, acting-master, with orders to take possession of the junks which 
had swept in shore; but finding that he was resisted I proceeded to his 
assistance in the gig, accompanied by the pinnace of her Majesty's ship 
Hastings, commanded by Lieutenant Webber, the Royal Marines un- 
der Lieutenant Holland, with the Medea’s cutter, under the command 
of Lieutenant Gibbons, and found Mr. Brodie very closely pressed by 
a very great number, who made strong endeavours to recapture the 
junks. We soon repulsed these pirates with a considerable loss on 
their part, and the capture of five prisoners; but, owing to the dark- 
ness and the very heavy rain which unfortunately came on, we were 
unable to follow up our pursuit of them on shore. I therefore brought 
the junks to the ship, and this morning destroyed eight, one having 
during the night caught fire and blown up, and the remaining four 
having been given up to their former owners, who were pointed out by 
the mandarin. 

“‘ During my absence the ship was placed in a position of considera- 
ble danger, from the close approach of the burning junk; but by the 
po mae of Lieutenant Wood, who was left in charge, she was 
c \ 

**Early this morning I sent the boats under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Gibbons, with the Royal Marines under Lieutenant Holland, 
accompanied by Mr. Caldwell, the assistant police magistrate, and the 
mandarin who came on board from Cowloon, to scour the island, and 
they succeeded in capturing fifteen prisoners. The greater part of the 
crews who reached the shore took advantage of the darkness of the 
night to seize boats and leave the island. 

** Fortunately, from the water being so deep in the small bay in which 
these piratical junks were anchored, enabling this steamer to approach 
within five of the shore, we succeeded in destroying a much 
greater number than we could have hoped for, with little or no damage 
to the town, one fishermanonly having been killed by our shot. Four of 
these junks were very large, of upwards of 250 tons, mounting 10 or 
more guns of various calibre, and resembling those formerly destroyod 
on the west coast; the remainder were evidently recent captures, 
hastily fitted up for piratical pu " 

*tHaving completed this service, I am happy to say without any 
casualties or loss on our side, and receiving no further information, | 
have returned to this port.” 


oe 


Kkmpervial Parliament, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PATRONAGE. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, April 30. 

Sir B. HALL pemenantes the First Minister relative to the alleged 
nomination, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, of his nephew to the re- 
version of the sinecure office of Registrar of the Prerogative Court of 
Ganterbury. The hon. Barone: said that he found the office was worth 
£12,000 per annum, and that Mr. Moore, the present holder, was in 
the receipt, between it and other ecclesiastical preferments, of £14,916 
perannum. It had been usual for the Archbishop to nominate two 
persons to the reversion, but the late Archbishop Howley had, from 
conscientious motives, not nominated to the second reversion when it 
became vacant; however, Dr. Sumner had, since his succession to the 
archbishopric, nominated his son. Sir B. Hall inquired if the Govern- 
ment intended to revise these appointments, and if the person nominated 
S the reversion of this sinecure office would be entitled to compensa- 

ion ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL replied that the present possessor of the office, Mr. 
Moore, had been appointed by Archbishop Moore ; and the next in re- 
version, the present Lord Canterbury, had been nominated by Arch- 
bishop Manners Sutton. The late Archbishop Howley had refused to 
nominate to the second reversion, but the present Archbishop had given 
it to his son, a young gentleman studying at the Temple. The office 
of Registrar of the Prerogative Court of Santarbary was, with other 
offices, undergoing inquiry by the select committee of the House, and 
it should either be abolished or greatly modified, and, by aclause in 


suggested by, and directed to, the interests of Canada. Mr. Ryland 
was a public officer of that province ; and it was as Governor of Canada, 
and in no other capacity, that Lord Sydenham negotiated with him. 
His lordship had no authority whatever to bind the British Treasury 
by any such negotiation. Whatever may be the justice of the claim, 
it is, therefore, a claim against the local, not against the imperial reve- 
nue. As the House of Assembly have acknowledged the validity of it, 
your lordship will strongly urge on that House the necessity of their 
providing for thereasonable compensation of the claimant. I must de- 
cline to advise the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to address any 
such recommendation to Parliament.” 

His Grace then proceeded to a further detail of Mr. Ryland’s case, 
from which it appeared that, in consequence of this despatch, the Cabi- 
net of Lord Elgin appointed a committee in Canada to inquire into the 
amount of Mr. Ryland’s claims, and that that committee computed 
them at 2,500/. in full; that shortly afterwards the cabinet of Lord 
Elgin was changed, and was succeeded by another, which denied Mr. 
Ryland’s claims in toto, and declined to have anything to do with his 
case; and that Lord J. Russell had on two several occasions regretted 
that the colonial Legislature did not take the same view of justice as 
we did. He repelled an imputation of extravagance which had been 
cast upon Mr. Ryland, and in proof that Mr. Ryland had conducted the 
business of his office with all due economy as well as efficiency, he re- 
ferred to separate reports from two gentlemen who had been appointed 
to make inquiry, one of which stated that the sum allowed for office ex- 
penses at Montreal was scarcely sufficient to meet the actual disburse- 
ments, leaving no remuneration whatever to Mr. Ryland. In conclusion 
his grace animadverted on the terms ofa memorandum which had been 
transmitted with Lord Elgin’s opinion on the case, and in which an ob- 
jection was taken to Mr. Ryland’s claim, on the ground that the prin- 
ciple of pensioning the servants of the Crown had been long repudiated 
in Canada, because that colony was so close to the United States. It 
might be Lord Elgin’s duty to transmit such a memorandum without 
one word of comment ; but, if such were to be the result of responsible 
government in Canada, Ministers were at least bound to see that the 
last promise they had been able to give or perform should be fulfilled 
with scrupulous fidelity. His Grace concluded by moving,—‘‘1 That 
it is the opinion of this House that the case of George Herman Ryland, 
late Clerk of the Executive Council of Canada, as set forth in a petition 
presented to this House on the 8th of June, 1849, and as farther set 
forth in addresses voted to her Majesty by the Legislative Assembly 
and by the Legislative Council of Canada in 1846 (upon the report of a 
committee specially appointed to inquire into the circumstances of the 
said case), is one of great hardship and injustice. 2. That it appears 
from the | mes laid on the table of this House, that this hardship and 
injustice has been acknowledged, both directly and indirectly, by suc- 
cessive Governors-General of Canada, by both branches of the Legis- 
lature in that province, as well as by the Imperial Government. 3. 
That it is the opinion of this House that the guarantee given by Lord 
Sydenham to the said George Herman Ryland, bearing date the 23d of 
August, 1841, constituted an engagement to which the faith of the 
Crown was pledged. 4. That it is the opinion of this House that the 
funds derived from colonial sources, but placed at the disposal of the 
Crown, independent of the colonial Legislature, were those primarily 
liable for the fulfilment of Lord Sydenham’s guarantee; but that the 
Voluntary abandonment of the said funds, or ofany part of them, by the 
Imperial Government, does not absolve it from the obligation of re- 
deeming the promise of the Crown. 5. That it is the opinion of this 
House that the claims of the said wee Herman Ryland, which have 
heretofore been officially acknowledged, ought not to be avoided or 
overlooked, and that he has a right to expect that the agreement en- 
tered into between him and the Governor-General, of which he has per- 
formed his part, should be carried into effect according to its terms ; or, 
as that may now be impossible, that he should be compensated for the 
non-fulfilment thereof.” 

Earl GREY recapitulated the facts of the case as they were known to 
the Government, describing the appointment originally made in favour 
of Mr. Ryland by Lord Durham, in 1838, as entirely provisional. The 
then Colonel Secretary,in the event of the appointment being fully made, 
desired Mr. Ryland to be apprised that, if the two provinces were 
united, and it should be impossible to continue his services, he would 
not be entitled to any retiring allowance. The emoluments were 1.000/ 
a-year, one half arising from fees, to which it appeared, from a minute 
of Lord Metcalfe, Mr Ryland had no right whatever. Mr. Ryland’s 





only claim on leaving office, if the rule observed in this country had 
been applied, would have been a certain remuneration, according to 
the number of months he had served. Lord Sydenham agreed to pro- 
vide Mr. Ryland with another office of 500/.—a promise which, having 
been given, it was thought the vincial Government should fulfil. 
Lord Metcalfe’s opinion was, that Mr. Ryland had noclaim to a pension, 
but, as the emoluments of the Registrar at Quebec appeared too low, 
Lord Metcalfe, with the concurrence of the noble lord gee: (Lord 
Stanley), then Colonial Secretary, assigned a pension of 150/. a-year to 
Mr. Ryland. After a time another office fell vacant, to which Mr. 
Ryland was appointed by Lord Metcalfe, who was so satisfied, however, 
that the office in question was sufficient to meet Mr. Ryland’s just ex. 
pectations as to withdraw the pension, and the noble lord opposite ex. 
pressly approved the conduct of Lord Metcalfe in that respect. Lord 
Catheart concurred with Lord Metcalfe. From an expression in the 
despatch referring to “‘ whatever losses” Mr. Ryland “ might have 
sustained,” it was erroneously inferred that he (Earl Grey) had affirm. 
ed ‘hose claims. It might not be difficult to obtain reports from colon- 
ial committees in favour of claims on imperial funds. It was not his 
wish to meet the resolutions with a direct negative, because he was un- 
willing to do anything to prejudice Mr. Ryland’s case, which was still 
under the consideration of the provincial Government. All he would 
ask their lordships to do was to refuse permission to have the resolu- 
tions put, and, with that view, he would move the — question. 

Lord STANLEY maintained that the noble duke had made out a case 
of grievous hardship and injustice suffered by Mr. Ryland. The hon- 
our of the Crown was pledged to fulfil the agreement entered into by 
Lord Sydenham; and when he (Lord Stanley) was Colonial Secretary 
he instructed Lord Metcalfe to make some provision for Mr. Ryland 
out of the funds placed at the disposal of the Crown until an office such 
as Lord Sydenham had promised him should become vacant. The 
noble earl had entirely misstated the facts of the case; for instance, 
the noble earl said that Lord Metcalfe had not recognized Mr. Ryland’s 
claim to a pension. Now the fact was, that Lord Metcalfe not only re- 
cagnized Mr. Ryland’s claim to a pension, but gave him one. (Hear, 
hear.) Of course, the pension was withdrawn when, subsequently, an 
office was conferred on Mr. Ryland. There used to be a'sum of 5,000/. 
annually set apart in Canada for the service of the Crown, and out of 
that tne Executive was enabled to do justice to faithful servants of the 
Crown. He knew not whether that fund had been handed over to the 
local legislature, to whom all the authority of the Crown seemed to have 
been surrendered ; but, if not, it was the duty of the Ministers of the 
Crown to direct compensation to be made to Mr. Ryland out of it. 
Perhaps the noble earl would inform the House whether the Executive 
in Canada had still control over the fund of 5,000/. per annum, and also 
whether the Executive could now appoint persons to offices without the 
sanction of what were called “ the constitutional advisers of the Crown 
in that colony.” If not, all he could say was, that Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters had practically established a republic in that part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. (Hear.) He hoped the House would not give the 
‘go by” to this case in the manner proposed by the noble earl. For 
his part, he would vote for the first, second, and fifth resolutions, with 
a full sense of the necessity of fulfilling the obligations which the Crown 
had contracted with a faithful servant. 

Earl GREY stated, in reply to the noble baron, that the 5,0002. fund 
was still at the disposal of the Exec utive; but the noble baron must be 
aware, that under the existing constitution of Canada, it was necessary 
to maintain harmony amongtt the different branches of the Government. 
The noble lord (Stanley) having commented so strongly upon what he 
(Earl Grey) had done upon this subject, he felt it right to remark that 
the noble lord himself, in,one of his very last despatches, stated that 
this grievance dated from the year 1841; that in 1845 Lord Metcalfe 
promoted Mr. Ryland to the office of Registrar of Montreal, as a com- 
pensation to which he was entitled, and in doing so he withdrew the 
pension which that gentleman had hitherto received, of which — the 
noble lurd at that time expressed his approval ; and the noble lord de- 
sired Lord Metcalfe to inform Mr. Ryland that it was not his (Lord 
Stanley’s) power to interfere any further inthe matter. But the noble 
lord now, in 1850, thought that Her Majesty's responsible advisers 
should interfere. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord STANLEY observed that the report made to him by Lord Met- 
calfe in 1845 was that he had conferred on Mr. Ryland an office more 
lucrative than the one that gentleman had previously held; it therefore 
appeared perfectly right that Lord Metcalfe should withdraw aed po 
lon which Mr. Ryland then received. But subsequently it turned out 
that the emoluments of the office to which Mr. Ryland had been ap- 
pointed at Montreal were not equal in amount to what he had been re- 
ceiving at Quebec. 

Lord BROUGHAM last session stated that he considered Mr. Ry- 
land’s case to be an extremely hard one; and, from the clear, convin- 
cing, and unanswerable statement of the noble duke, he must add the 
word ‘ injustice” to the word ‘‘ hardship” of this case. He said “ un- 
answerable” because the case had been unanswered. The resolutions 
contained charges against the Government, and, instead of their being 
met by a direct negative, they were simply sought to be disposed of by 
the previous question, which was as much as to say, that a charge of 
injustice against the Government was a matter not worth the while of 
the house to inquire into. 

Earl GRANVILLE remarked, that as to the motive which had indu- 
ced his noble friend (Earl Grey) to move the previous question, instead 
of meeting the motion with a direct negative, he could assure the noble 
and learned lord that it was not because his noble friend felt it to be in- 
convenient to do so, but because it was deemed the more proper course, 
inasmuch as the case, within certain limits, was still shies considera - 
tion by the Executive Council in Canada. Under such circumstances, 
it would have beon improper, on the part of the Government, to have 
given a verdict that might be unfavourable to Mr. Ryland. The case 
of that gentleiman assumed a double aspect :—first, was he really suf- 
fering any hardship; and secondly, if so, who were the parties to re- 
compense him? Those who had read the papers must be convinced that 
it was not in the power of his noble friend [Earl Grey], on the part of 
the Imperial Government, to give compensation to Mr. Ryland, whether 
the case deserved it or not; but the question as to whether any hard- 
ship had really been sustained by him was very much shaken from what 
appeared in the memorandum drawn up by Mr. Hincks. It could not be 
denied that Mr. Ryland’s successor had, by industry and diligence, re- 
ceived a greater sum from the office than was assigned as 4 pension to 
Mr. Ryland by Lord Sydenham. Without wishing, however, to pro- 
nounce any definitive opinion on the subject, his belief at present was 
that Mr. Ryland was not suffering any personal hardship. 

Lord GLENELG said, that the impression on his mind was that great 
wrong had been done to Mr. Ryland. There was no doubt a guarantee 
was given by the representative of the Crown, ou the faith of which Mr. 
Ryland surrendered one office and took another yielding only one half 
of the amount of the emoluments which he had devived from the one he 
had given up. For this loss no compensation had been made to him. 
It was clear he could not expect compensation from the colonial funds, 
over which the Government had no longer any control ; justice there- 
fore required that the imperial funds should meet the demand which 
was now made on the good faith of the country. If the noble duke would 
nee the whole of the resolutions, he (Lord Glenelg) would give them 

is support. 

The Duke of ARGYLL was not willing to press the whole of the reso- 
lutions against the prevailing sense of the House, though he undoubted- 
ly agreed with his noble friend that the resolutions ought, as a whole, 
to be passed. He should, however, confine himself to moving that the 
first, second, and fifth resolutions be agreed to. : 

Their lordships then divided on the previous question, namely, that 
** the resolutions be now put” :— 


Content.......eeeeereeerreees bobevesaves eeccccces 22 
Not content.-------- set $ ses ¢PeeRieh ebb cede sd ece> as 19 
Majority for putting the resolutions.......--- -- —3 


The resolutions (1, 2, and 5) were put according by and agreed to. 
Their lorpships then adjourned, at half-past 8 o'clock. 
_—_—_—_————_ 


Bavarian Beer.—Munich is expecting another ‘beer riot.” and 
the military preparations for it have given the city the appearance of 
acapital ina state of siege. Before 1848, which made insurrections 
familiar, it was the only German capital, subject to popular outbreaks, 
and the cause of them was always the same—the price of beer. Lola 
Montes, the Jesuits, and politics, as disturbing causes, came later. 
They have ceased to have any hold on the public, but beer remains— 
the eternal quencher of thirst and exciter of discord. The price has 
been raised a kreuzer per pint, and the most terrible consequences 
are approaching. The guards at the palace and all the gates = 
doubled, several of the public buildings are filled with soldiers of al 


arms, and the streets are regularly patrolled by detachments with 
loaded arms. It was a German who declared that every Bavarian gets 





up in the morning as a beer cask, and goes to bed a cask of beer ! 
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ASTOR PLACE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, Saturday, May 25th, 


THE STRAN R. 
Mrs. Haller..+--++ wae Cunanes ooncnen eesceeeeeMisg Cushman. 


‘ces of Admission—Boxes and Parquet, 50 cents ; Amphitheatre, 25 cents; Reserved 
ae Balcony, &c. 75 cents. Box Office open from 10 A.M. to4 P.M. Doors open at 7, to 
commence at halr- 7. 





SECOND GRAND EXHIBITION CONCERT 
OF PIRSSON’S AMERICAN MAMMOTH, OR GRAND DOUBLE PIANO FORTE, 
AT THE APOLLO SALOON,ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 2%h., 


NTAL PERFORMERS: Hoffman, Timm, Burke, Kyle, Boucher, Pell, 
[ere on, King, and Scharfenberg. Doors open at To'clock. Tickets vin cents, 
to be had at the principal Hotels, Music stores, and at Pirsson’s Piano Forte Manufactory, 
97 Leonard street. 


_—— 





xchange at New York on London, 60 days, at 110 





THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1850. 











Last week, we could but give & telegraphic summary of European 
news to the 4th inst., and have now to add that of another week, 
brought by the Cunard Steamer, Europa. She anchored off Sandy 
Hook, at nine o’clock on Wednesday evening, after a voyage from Liv- 
erpool of eleven days and two hours. 

The defeat of the Government, mentioned in general terms, last Sat- 
urday, occurred on the 2d inst., and again it was on a financial ques- 
tion. Sir F. Thesiger, the well-known barrister, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for abolishing the duty now paid on Attorneys’ certifi- 
cates, that yields about half a million of dollars annually to the Impe- 
rial treasury. The Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted this, and any 
further cutting down of his resources, but a majority of 19, in a house 
of nearly 300 members, established the fact that the poor attorneys de- 
served this slight modicum of relief, or that baiting the hapless Chan- 

cellor was very enjoyable sport. In the higgledy-piggledy confusion 
into which Parliamentary voting has lately fallen, it is difficult to de- 
tect the animus of any division. Two nights previously, the Ministers 
came off triumphantly, on occasion of a broader question of financial 
reform. Mr. Henley moved, through the process of an address to the 
Crown, for acarefal revision of official salaries—in other words, for a 
general reduction. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord John 
Russell resisted, not by a direct negative, but by moving the previous 
question ; they were aided by Sir Robert Peel, who passed some well- 
deserved encomiums on the large and not overpaid body of civil officers 
of the Crown, and by Mr. Cobden, who is getting tired of voting with 
the Protectionists in their onslaughts on the Government under their 
new reform-flag. The result was a majority of 96 against Mr. Henley 
in a full house of 442. In the course of the debate, Lord John Russell 
used the plea that he could not allow this motion to pass, inasmuch as 
it was a “‘ stigma upon Free-trade.” This is ahappy phrase, and will 
probably, during the remainder of the session, be substituted for the 
stale threat of his Lordship’s resignation. In the meantime, public 
functionaries may perchance have a little breathing time, inasmuch as 
the consideration of the emoluments of the higher class of officials is 
shelved for the time by Lord John Russell’s adroitly managed Commit- 
tee, and that of the lower is disposed of for the nonce, as just mention- 
ed. Wemay take the opportunity of stating our belief, that—though 
sinecures yet exist, and much reduction might yet be made in some de- 
partments—much may be said in favour of liberal payment of the 
great officers of State, and that the great bulk of those who carry on 
the public service have no more than adequate remuneration 

The word sinecure reminds us that it is our unwelcome duty to call 
readers’ attention to the brief record, in a preceding column, of cer- 
tain remarks in both houses of Parliament on the subject of a bit of ec- 
clesiastical patronage. In these days of liberalism and indifferentism, 
we deeply deplore that the Church of England should suffer some scan- 
dal from this public showing that its Primate has his human weakness- 
es. Atthe same time we must protest against the application of the 
term “ecclesiastical roguery,” used by a city contemporary,in an- 
nouncing that the Archbishop of Canterbury had, according to law and 
precedent, nominated his son to the reversion toa splendid sinecure. 

Coming back to our register of Ministerial triumphs and defeats, we 
may observe that the late accounts exhibit them as following each other 
in alternate succession. Thus, it was on the 30th ult., that the oppo- 
sition were beaten on the Reduction of official salaries, whilst they beat 
the Government, on the 2d inst. in the matter of the Attorneys’ certifi- 
cates. The Ministry rallied vigorously on the 7th, and gave the quie- 
tus to Mr. Ewart’s motion for the repeal of the advertisement duty, by 
& vote of 208 to 39. This success must have been modified, however, 
by discomfiture in the House of Lords on Friday evening, the 10th inst., 
when the case of Mr. Ryland, late Registrar of Quebec, well-known to 
our Canadian readers, was brought forward by the Duke of Argyll, sup- 
ported by Lords Stanley and Glenelg, and opposed by Earl Grey. The 
Colonial Secretary was defeated by a majority of 3, just enough to 
show us that the Imperial Parliament can sometimes listen to an appeal 
a its ill-treated fellow subjects in Canada. We give the debate at 

ength. 

One of the prominent events of the week ending this day fortnight 
Was @ grand muster in London of Protectionist Delegates from County 
Associations, for the purpose of conferring with the Central National 
Association. The meeting took place on the 7th inst., in the large room 
of the “Crown and Anchor” tavern in London, and was attended by two 
thousand persons. Delegates from nearly every County in England 
me present, and Scotland also furnished many representatives of its 
anti-free traders. The Duke of Richmond was in the chair. The ex- 
Citement was immense ; and though we read, in the list of the leading 
men present,’ the names of many well-known Protectionists, both in 
on out of Parliament, yet the hack speakers of the party gave way on 
ca 68 to men less accustomed to appear before the public. The 

ms a a freshness and novelty, and much genuine eloquence. The 
1a a “sd the importance of this demonstration was the virulent and 
he. ae e of the next morning’s Times, against the parties engaged, 
pi aon mat motives, and their prospects of success. We do not 
veliian’ nai i to detail the resolutions passed, since they embody 
PA oa ws “asa Views so generally known. On the two succeed- 
City “a ren acienaed ees at the South Sea House in the 
comtiniiiena roe : 4 lith inst., a deputation of them was to have 
they atthe fund 00 welt a os a ceremony which, toour thinking, 

There is un dis uisin the nen 
are becomin on. ed ail . ake ep nealegeeartd 
ahd we canes “4 oa +2 a_i . other on this question of Free-trade; 
the hnti-tieun Law Leaves cae aoe Agricultarists have imitated 
over aunin, widkin the re pling a threatening tone. Over and 
ae displays we tole “ wenty a the leading Whigs have wink- 
that aided them vs - word ated oak uckled over threats of violence, 
Ti iedighs sans: Sea 
tion, in foo rf : | spa to see a taste of this sort of demonstra- 
themselves not i 1 ” poney ane measures; but they have shown 
fdas a Rind icularly thin-skinned, and the denunciations of the 

reely likely to disturb the equanimity of the Prime 


Minister, unti} they can tell upon the votes of Parliament. 


We rejoice to learn that, in one week after the birth of the young 
Prince, the Queen was so far convalescent that her medical attendants 
ceased to issue bulletins. Yesterday, Her Majesty completed her 
thirty-first year ; and we trust the day was duly honoured, throughout 
the length and breadth of her dominions, as well as by all loyal sub- 
jects scattered abroad throughout the world. We refer to our corres- 
pondent’s letter from Toronto, that shows a loyal feeling to be pre- 
dominant in the present political Capital of Canada. 

Amongst the minor items of interest, we find it announced that Mr. 
Bright has given notice of his intention to move, in the House of Com- 
mons, for a Commission to proceed to India to inquire into the obstacles 
that at present impede the growth of cotton in that country. It is to 
be hoped that the House will give the go-by to such a ludicrous propo- 
sal, the only grounds for which must surely be, that Mr. Bright has 
some friend or constituent ready to place at the head of such Commis- 
sion, if appointed. This incessant dabbling of Parliament in matters 
entirely out of its sphere is a nuisance that should be lessened. 

Two foreign quarrels appear to be settled—the diplomatic one with 
Spain, and the enforced-payment one with theGreeks. With reference 
to the former, the appointment of Senor Isturitz as Minister to Great 
Britain has been officially promulgated at Madrid; and there is every 
reason to believe that Lord Howden will represent Queen Victoria in 
Spain. As for the latter, we can only say that we are glad that the 
Mediterranean squadron is likely to be relieved from its inglorious 
duty of blockading the coast of Greece, to which, however, it was again 
condemned, for a short period, on the 25th ult. The efforts of Baron 
Gros, the French Minister and mediator, were abandoned as hopeless 
on the 24th. On the next day the Greek Minis'er acknowledged to 
the Chamber that he had vainly solicited French and Russian armed 
interference, and on the 27th he accepted the British Minister’s ultima- 
tum. The details of this claim are not of much interest, although the 
principle involved, the (very remote) chance of active assistance to be 
rendered by the Emperor of Russia, and a series of violent anti-Pal- 
merstonian articles in the Times, have contributed to render the sub- 
ject important. The fact is established that Great Britain will en- 
force payment of her rightful dues; though in whatcases she will adopt 
summary measures, must depend upon her own discretion. 





France.—The quiet success of Eugene Sue at the Parisian polls, 
following that of several other ultra-republican or Socialist condidates, 
has moved and emboldened the French Government to a somewhat 
perilous step—nothing less than attack on the almost universal suf- 
frage allowed by the present laws. The main alteration proposed by 
Mr. Baroche, the Minister of the Interior, would change the period 
of residence, which qualifies for a vote, from six months to three 
yoars; would extend to six months the present period of forty days, 
within which the government is bound to proceed to a new election in 
the event of a vacancy ; and would merge the army votes with those of 
the people generally A host of minor provisions tend still farther to 
limit the electoral franchise, and it is thought, to cripple the Socialists 
at the polls. The bill for these great changes was laid before the 
Chamber on the 8th inst , and a species of test vote was taken on its im- 
mediate consideration, the technical plea of urgency being used by the 
Minister. The Chamber went with him by a very large majority ; but 
changes are so rapid in Paris, that it is not easy to speculate upon the 
final success of the bill. Generals Cavaignac and Lamoriciere voted for 
‘the previous question.” Itis estimated that no fewer than two mil- 
lions of votes will be disfranchised, if the measure pass the Assembly, 
and that amongst these would be whole masses of that floating, vagabond 
population, who are the troublers of publicorder. Of course, thismove- 
ment may be viewed in a republican or an anti-republican spirit; and 
as such it will mainly be oonsidered. 

Ox the 4th inst., magnificent displays of triumphal arches, illumina- 
tions, and fireworks, reminded the Parisians that two years had passed 
away since their chosen republic was magnificently inaugurated. Well 
may the accounts of the féte inform us that there was no political de- 
monstration on the occasion. Beyond changing the persons of the des- 
pots who oppress her, what has France gained by her Revolution 
of 1848 ? 


Wasuincton.—The great question of the admission of California in- 
to the Union, though debated from time to time, makes no apparent pro- 
gress toward settlement ; nor does there seem any immediate likelihood 
of the North and South coming to terms on all the complicated issues 
between them in reference to slavery. 

With respect to the Cuban Expedition, it was announced, early in the 
week, that the Cabinet at Washington, so soon as informed of the facts 
of the case, had despatched a steamer to Havannah with orders to such of 
the American squadron, as they fell in with, to intercept the bucca- 
neers. The news below, direct from Cuba, supersedes in interest all 
Washington speculations on the subject. 

IMPORTANT FROM CUBA. 

The Ohio, steamer, direct from Havanna, arrived here yesterday af- 
ternoon; and the following stirring intelligence was soon circulated 
through the city in extras and evening papers. 

The steamship Ohio, Capt. Schenck, has arrived from Havanna. She 
sailed thence on the 20th instant. 

General Lopez landed at Cardenas, a small town on the northwest 
side of the island, on the 17th inst., with about five hundred men, and 
took possession of the town. The garrison consisted of one company of 
about sixty men, who made but little resistance, were driven into a 
church, and after losing three killed, surrendered. The General land- 
ed from the steamer Creole, which left New Orleans on the 7th inst. 
Several other vessels, containing, in all, some twelve or fifteen hundred 
men, had left New Orleans previous to the Crev/e, but where they are 
to land is not known. The greatest excitement exis ed at Havanna, 
amounting to a panic. The city was under martial law, and several 
thousand militia had been enrolled, and arms were being delivered 
to them. The resident foreigners were all called on to enrol. 

There were 1,500 troops at Matanzas, and 800 were despatched from 
Havana at one o’clock A. M. of the 20th, to re-inforce them and march 
against Lopez. It was rumored that the force under Lopez had increa- 
sed to 2,000 and that he was already half way to Matanzas. 

On the 16th, news was received at Havana that a large force was col- 
lected on Woman’s Island, near Cape Catoche, Yucatan. The General 
of Marines, with several vessels, and about thee thousand men, star- 
ted immediately for that point. Just before the Ofioteft, the steamer 
Pizarro came in with 105 prisoners, taken from that Island. It was 
said that they were mostly Germans and Irish. The report was, that 
they were to be shot that day, at twelve o’clock, or at least, every 
tenth man shot, and the rest confined in the dungeons of Moro Castle. 

The force on the Creole, with which General Lopez effected the land- 
ing, is only a small part of the expedition. It is known that some ten 
or twelve vessels have left New Orleans and different parts of the Gulf, 

robably to land simultaneously at different points. It was reported 
that Lopez had broken up the railroads to Cardenas, in several places. 
The merchants and bankers in Havana were removing their money, 
plate, Xc., into the fort for safety. 

The Ohio, Georgia and Falcon were compelled to anchor at the en- 
trance of the harbour, under the guns of the Moro. Captain Schenck 
protested, through the American Consul, to the Captain-General, and 
demanded a safe anchorage; but was refused, and told, if he did not 
like it, he might go to sea as soon as he pleased—the Spanish govern- 
ment would not be responsible for the safety of his ship. None of the 
passengers, except those having passports, were permitted to go on 
shore. No communication was allowed between the passengers while 
in port, not even between the officers, until a permit was obtained from 








the Captain-General. The Ohio was detained more than 15 hours 





after she was ready for sea, waiting for 4 permit to transfer her pas- 
sengers. 

Though the unopposed landing of General Lopez has taken the public 
somewhat by surprise, it appears from the above account thatin @ mili- 
tary point of view his situation is anything but an enviabie one. It is 
only to be regretted that he was not amongst the hapless prisoners, 
whose fate is announced above. 


Tue Nicaracva Treaty.—The ratification of this important agree- 
ment, by the Senate of the United States, is well worthy of a separate 
paragraph. The debate and division took place 6m Wednesday, andthe 
treaty was confirmed by a vote of 42 against 10. Amongst those who 
voted in its favor, we find the names of Messrs. Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster, and also of General Cass and General Shields. The negotia- 
tors, Sir Henry Bulwer and Mr. Clayton, are entitled to the highest 
credit, and it appears to have been liberally awarded to them in the 
Senate Chamber. 

Tue Arctic Exreprriov.—On our tenth page will be found a vari- 
ety of details connected with this interesting subject. The four ships 
under command of Capt. Austin finally sailed from the Thames on Sat- 
urday the 4th inst. and were spoken, off Shields, on the following Tues- 
day. We shall probably hear of them again from Stromness, or by the 
return of the steamers that accompany them as far as advisable. The 
two American vessels, the Jdvance and the Rescue, fitted out by the 
liberality of Mr. Grinnell, and manned by the friendly aid of Congress, 
sailed on Thursday from this port, to prosecute their adventurous voy- 
age. We have already wished them God-speed and good success, and 
again most cordially repeat it. 

Fourteen vessels will be in search of the missing mariners during 
the summer so tardy in its approach. This large fleet we once more 
enumerate. It consists of three vessels bound into the Arctic seas by 
way of Behring’s Straits, and eleven by the Eastern passage. The 
former consist of H. M. 8. Plover, and the two ships under Captain 
Collinson bound round Cape Horn. The latter is made up by the Worth 
Star, despatched last year—Capt. Austin’s four ships that have just 
sailed—Mr. Penny’s single one fittedout at Aberdeen—Sir John Ross’s 
two, the Felix and his small yacht—Lady Franklin’s last purchase, the 
Prince Albert—and lastly the two American schooners that sailed on 
Thursday. Particulars of these have at various times appeared in our 
columns, and as already mentioned, some are elsewhere described to- 
day. May it please Heaven to take them under its special keepings, 
to grant them all a safe return, and to the most favoured the honour 
and delight of accomplishing the object they have in view! Sometimes 
the question will loom up before us, quis custodiet ipsos custodes, who 
shall search for the searchers? but nothing is to be gained by dwelling 
onit. It is more grateful to contemplate this wondrous exhibition of 
devotion and courage, than to anticipate some of its possible results. 











THe “ Artantic,” Sreamer.—It is known far and wide by this 
time, that the above splendid vessel, the pioneer of the Collins’ line, 
was unfortunate on her outward passage. She sailed hence.on the 27th 
ulto. and reached Liverpool on the 10th inst., having made the passage 
in something more than thirteen days. From this must be abated 22 
hours, according to a correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, du- 
ring which time she was compelled to lie by, in consequence of two ac- 
cidents to her machinery—the first time, to replace paddle floats carried 
away, and the second in consequence of the breaking of the air-pump 
valve of one ofher engines. She has, however, proved herself a very 
fine sea-boat, and exceedingly fast. She will be delayed in Liverpool 
until the 29th inst. 








The arrival of Mr. Cynard’s pew steamer, the .4sia, is the point on 
which the nautical amateurs are now concentrating their attention. A 
fast Irish steamer, the Viceroy, is advertised to sail from Galway for 
Halifax and this port,on the Ist of June. The point of departure is 
in favour of her bringing us late news; but the effect of stowing coals 
foralong voyage, in a vessel constructed for a short one, is not probably 
taken into account by the advertisers, who announce her as the proba- 
ble performer of the shortest voyage on record. 

Toronto.—Telegraphic despatches announce that on Wednesday 
evening in the House of Assembly, Colonel Prince’s amendment to the 
address in answer to the Governor-General’s speech from the throne 
was rejected by a vote of 45 to 17 ; and that the same fate attended Mr. 
Boulton’s. The former is said to have embodied a recommendation for 
the abolition of the Court of Chancery, and the latter for a change in 
the electoral franchise. ~ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
, Toronto, May 14, 1850. 

The novelty of Parliament meeting in Toronto, for the first time since 
the union of the Canadian Provinces, drew together, this afternoon, at 
the Legislative buildings, a goodly assemblage not merely of its deni- 
zens and country neighbours, but of the residents of the Gore and Ni- 
agara Districts, induced by the facilities of steamboat intercourse to 
visit ‘he capital, in order to witness the state ceremonial. Pres 
that your Montreal correspondent, in times past, has enlightened 
readers as to the observances usual on such occasions, I shall not weary 
their patience by any attempt to describe the spectacle, to t a fa- 
vourite phrase of our Gallic friends. The Legislative Council Chamber . 
presented a pleasing appearance, every available seat being mg fe 










the fair sex ; and, en passant, we may remark that Toronto 
roud of the display of female beauty which it to-day presented. 
xcellency the Governor-General was not so punctual in his arrival 
at the Council Chamber, as is usual on such occasions, being nearly 
half an hour after the time appointed. 

After the Legislative Assembly returned to itsown chamber, several 
of the newly-elected members were introduced, and notices of motions 
given. Some of the latter were indicative of the troubles in store for 
the ministry, but 1 may as well defer notice of these till they assume a 
more definite shape. 

The official Gazette contains the following notice in reference to the 
approaching anniversary of the Queen’s Birthday. 

Their Excellencies the Governor General and the Countess of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine will hold a Levee and Drawing Roum at Elmsley House, on the Evening 
of Friday, the twenty-fourth instant, at Eight o’clock, in honour of Her Majesty’s 
Birth Day. By Command, R. Brucr, 

Military Secretary. 

Government House, Toronto, 10th May, 1850. 

Iam gratified to add that it is proposed to make it (the 24th,) a gala 
day in Toronto, arrangements being now in progress among the Na- 
tional Societies fur a general turn out of the members, with flags and 
banners, and music, and every thing calculated to make an enthusias- 
a and imposing exhibition of loyalty to our beloved and gracious 

ueen. 

The first account in reference to the late unhappy steamboat colli- 
sion on Lake Erie, circulated by telegraph, threw all the blame on the 
master of the lost vessel; but if the averments of her captain and en- 
gineer can be substantiated, it would appear that the Dispatch was out 
of her course, and thereby caused the collision which resulted in such 
@ melancholy sacrifice of human life. pe: 

Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson Bay Territories, and 
his Secretary, Mr. Hopkins, passed here this morning en route to Sault 
St. Maric and the Red River settlement, the head quarters of the Fur 
Company in the interior. Their return may be looked for by the first 
of the descending canoes in August next. } 

The 71st Highland Light Infantry is expected here this week, to re- 
place the 2d Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, which, as already noticed, 
is to have its Reserve consolidated with it, and be stationed at Kingston. 





Toronto, May 18. 
Since the Vice-Regal speech was delivered on Tuesday last, the two 
Houses of Parliament have sat every day except to-day (Saturday) but 
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their si » as yet, have been short, and their p unim- 
portant. Any interest they has been caused by the glimp- 
ses they afforded of the coming st le for the ascendency, a1 
of the bitterness with which the war will be waged by ancient allies 
converted into dire opponents. As, however, my object is rather to 
furnish a resumé of leading occurrences, than to indulge in profitless 
speculation as to the future, I shall proceed to draw on the local press 
for the doings of our Provincial Legislature. , 

On Tuesday, after the delivery of the Governor-General’s speech, 
the two Houses sat for a short time. In the Council, on Thursday, the 
Hon. James Morris proposed, and the Hon. Philip H. Moore seconded, 
the adoption of Resolutions, as the basis of an address to the Governor- 
General, in answer to His Excellency’s speech on opening Parliament. 
As usual with “ the Lords,” the discussion was very decorous and dig- 
nified, and the only matters that seemed likely to create any feeling 

over more quietly than might have been anticipated. The min- 

explanation, which ‘s subjeined, is at best a stale and clumsy ex- 
couse; for I must confess to a lurking suspicion that so called “clerical 
errors” and “typographical blunders” are frequently convenient shields 
for careless writing and inaecurate phraseology. 

The Hon. Grorcr 8. Boutox, commented on the want of respect shown to 
the Legislative Counci!, by calling Parliament in Toronto, in the face of their ad- 
-dress of last Session, disapproving of that course. It placed the Council in a con. 
temptible light before the country. He alluded also to the circular that was sent 
to each member, last autumn, intimating that the change to Toronto was made, in 

‘compliance with the expressed desire of the a ves the Legislature 
expressed no such desire. ‘The Assembly had done so, but the Council the 
math rs Mr. Leste said, the Government had no intention of shewing disrespect 
to the Council, from whom there was no address on the subject, although there was 
a resolution, to the effect stated by the last speaker. The Government had to choose 
between the Address of the Assembly, and the Resolution of the Council, and the 
result was known to them. 

Hon, Mr. Tacus explained that the circular alluded to by a former speaker (Mr. 
Boulton), contained a clerical error, and he read the Minute of Council, on which 

circular was founded, to show the nature of the error committed, and that the 
rnment, in the course they pursued, offered no slight or disrespect to the 
Legislative Council. It appeared by the minutes that when the removal to Toronto 
was decided by the Executive, they had the Addressof the Assembly and the Reso- 
lations of the Council before them and they had to choose between them. The 
Government was in an embarrassing position. The Assembly, in their Address, 
deemed it unsafe to remain in Montreal, and the Council objected to remove from 
Montreal. Whatever the Government might do, in such a dilemma, must have been 
con to the wish of either ; and, after due deliberation, they adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Assembly, but not with any idea or intention of slighting or offen- 
ding the Council. 

On Friday, the Council presented its address to the Governor-Gener- 
al; after which it sat for a short time, and, on motion of the Hon. Mr. 
De Blaquiere, who thoughtrecent events required such an expression of 
yp from the Legislative bodies, and after a very sensible speech 

m Mr. Goodhue in its favour, adopted unanimously, a loyal address 
to the Queen, which, being short and to the point, I may as well add. 

TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

May it please your Majesty, 
We, your Majesty's loyal subjects, the Legislative Council of the Province of 
a, in Provincial Parliament assembled, avail ourselves of the earliest oppor- 
tunity, humbly and dutifully to approach your Royal Throne, and to express our 
unanimous and unabated attachment and devotion to the sacred person and govern- 
ment of your Majesty; and our determivation collectively and individually, to 
maintain unimpaired that glorious constitution, those blessed privileges, which, as 
jects of the British Monarchy, we now enjoy under our Majesty’s gracious rule ; 

which we desire to trausmit in all their fulness, to our remotest posterity. 

The proceedings of the Lower House have been very diversified, and 
to guard against omitting anything of moment, I shall follow the daily 

eedings, and extract what seems likely to prove interesting. On 
uesday, Messrs.Sanborn, Hopkins, Merritt, and Chabot, elected or re- 
elected during the recess, were sworn in, introduced, and took their 
seats. Mr. Peter Perry did not make his appearance, for the same ob. 
ject; and, I regret to add, that serious illness is the cause of his ab- 
sence. The return of the Annexation member for Sherbrooke, Mr. 
Sanborn, is to be contested, on the ground of his not being naturalised. 

On Wednesday Sir Allan Macnab gave notice of his intention to bring 
in a bill to amend and explain the Rebellion Losses Bill, passed last 
Session, making it imperative that under such an act no payment should 
be made to Rebels. on, H. J. Boulton then moved for leave to bring 
in a “ billto prohibit the expenditure of public moneys for purposes not 
a, authorised by law, and to limit the granting of pensions.” 

on. Francis Hincks opposed the bill, on the ground of its beingincon- 
venient to the Government, and tendin embarrass them. fe also 


Toronto, Smith of Durham, Smith of Frontenac, Smith of Wentworth, Stevenson, 
Tache, Thom; —57.—Nays :—Messieurs Cameron of Kent, De Witt, Holmes, 
McConnell, Papineau, Prince, Sanborn. ; 

Sir A McNab presented a petition from the ey eee of Hamilton, praying 

that they might be permitted to take up stock in the Great Western Railway, tothe 
extent of £100,000. 
The Speaker then inti d that the order of the day was the consideration of 
His Excellency’s speech, at the opening of the session.—Mr. Fergusson moved a 
series of resolutions, on which wasto be founded the address. The gentleman having 
made his remarks, Sir A. Mc Nab stated that his side of the House were not prepa- 
red to go into the discussion and requested it might be postponed.—Mr. Baldwin 
reluctantly consented.—The House was then adjourned till Monday next, 3 p. m. 





MonTregat, 21st May, 1850. 
In my letter of the 6th instant, I stated that the Government of Ca- 
nada, as now constituted, consisted, Ist, of a Governor General and an 
Executive Council appointed by the Crown, and holding office one 
pleasure ; 2nd, of a Legislative Council, the members being appoint 
by the Crown for life; 3rd, a Legislative Assembly elected by the peo- 
mA : and I said that I would in another communication proceed to show 
that, under such a Constitution, the responsibility of the Executive to 
the Legislature was, or ought to be, complete and irresistible. 
The taults exhibited in the Constitution given to Canada by the Act 
of 1791 were in the working ofthe system rather than in the system 
itself. The Executive Council, the members of which were, as now, the 
Governor’s official advisers, owned no responsibility to the Legislature ; 
but on the contrary, insisted that they were responsible to the Goy- 
ernor alone for the advice they might give him; while he also main- 
tained that he was answerable for his acts to the Imperial authorities, 
and tothem only. Such a system led, as a matter of course, to antag- 
onism, discontent, and confusion. Under the Constitution of 1841 this 
error was avoided by forming the Executive Council into a Cabinet con- 
sisting of Heads of Departments, each of whom was, in practice, re- 
quired to have a seat in either House of Parliament. This cons ituted a 
Ministry after the British fashion, and with similar duties and respon- 
sibilities. To make assurance doubly sure, however, the Legislative 
Assembly, on the 3rd September, 1841, passed certain resolutions declar- 
ing that the Governor General being answerable to the Imperial author- 
ities alone for his conduct, the local ministers ought to be men possess- 
ing the confidence of the people of the Province; and setting forth 
that ‘‘ as it is always optional with such advisers to continue in or re 
tire from office at pleasure, this House has the constitutional right of 
holding such advisers politically responsible for every act of the Pro- 
vincial Government, of a local character, sanctioned by such govern- 
ment, while such advisers continue in office.” 

From these premises it follows that though thé Executive Council, or 
Ministry, are appointed by the Crown, they are the nominees of the 
House of Assembly without whose concurrence they cannot carry on 
the Government. In fact, the appointment by the Crown amounts to 
no more than that under a congé d’ elire. The practical working of 
the system, then, is this: the Governor can do no act without the 
sanction of the Provincial Ministry who, on their part, are under the 
control of the Legislature, which can demand and enforce their dis- 
missal from office The weapons placed for this purpose by the consti- 
tution in the hands of the Legislature are, a vote of want of confidence 
in the Administration, the stoppage of the supplies, and impeachment. 
But it is seldom or never necessary to have recourse to these extreme 
remedies, as a mere vote of the Lower House, adverse to the Admin- 
istration, on any important ministerial measure, ensures a resigna- 
tion of the ministry. This scheme of government is based on the es- 
tablished maxim of the British constitution which requires that ‘* the 
King, by the constitution, has, and must have, the power of namin, 
his own servants who are to carry on the business of the Executive 
Government. but if these servants violate the laws, or squander the 
blood of their country, it is certain that the great council of the na- 
tion must have the power of enforcing their dismissal, and if neces- 
sary, of demanding their punishment.” 

I can of course give only the outlines of our form of government ; 
but this is perhaps sufficient for my present purpose. The next im- 
portant point is to enquire if the system is one consistent with the 
enjoyment of Political Liberty ; or if, to insure such liberty to the people 
of this country, we must have recourse to those radical and funda- 
mental changes which some of our public men now advocate. Inenter- 
ing on th's subject, the first object is to ascertain in what it is that 
Political Liberty consists. Several definitions have been given, from that 
of the Civilians downwards; but the following comes as near our no- 
tions in the present day as any I have met :— 





contended, that, in fact, all moneys expended by Government were 
authorised by law. and that if the Government wasted the funds of the 
country the Government was responsible to the people.—Hon. H. J. 
Boulton said, that when the money of the people was once expended it 
could not be got back again ; and therefore, the Inspector General’s 

ibility was not worth afarthing. After a short discussion the 
House divided, and Mr. Boulton’s motion was los' by a vote of 36 to 21. 
Besides the mover, the following Reform members voted in the minority 
against ministers—Messrs. Malcolm Cameron, Dewitt, Hopkins, and 
Papineau. 

Mr. Morrison enquired of Ministers, whether it was their intention to introduce 
during this session any measure relative tothe Clergy Resérves?—Hon. J. H 
Price—It is; and to abolish the Rectories. Hon. H. eswrend-ie it a Govern. 
ment measute ?—Hon. J. H. Price.—No. (Hear, hear ! and laughter, from the op- 

1. Prince, rose to present a petition to the wording and object of which 
wished the hon. Attorney General to give hie particular attention He would not 
make a speech, but he vouched for there being nothing offensive in the document, and 
that the names attached to it were in many instancea those of gentlemen of as high 
ori, Wed influence as any men on the floor of that House—notwithstanding the 
vicious, ying. and unprincipled paragraphs which had appeared in a certain notor- 
paper. The petition respectfully requested the Gaperial Parliament to take mea- 
sures for granting to Canada complete Independence. He solemnly averred on the 
floor of the House, that he entirely concurred in its prayer, and stood there to tell 
them boldly that he drew it up, and that every word of it was in his hand-writing. 


On Thursday, the Hon. Mr. Boulton had to withdraw the motion no- 
tieed below, for information as to views entertained in England regard- 
ing what threatens to be once more the questio verata of Canada—the 
Plergy Reserves. Mr. Baldwin explained that no ec ex- 
isted, and that it was unusual and unparliamentary to ask for reports 
of private conversations between members of the Imperial and Provin- 

governments. 


Mr. Boulton (Norfolk) moved a humble Address to His Excellency, praying that 
he would be to order to be laid on the table of the House, copies of any cor- 
respondence bet 


ween the Provincial and Imperial Government, respecting the 
nay of the coer were ther, with a report of any discussion between 
b wep bicy: bap ome - Inspector General, when lately in England, on that sub- 
ject, and a statement of the impression on the mind of that hon. gentleman with 
regard to the views of Earl Grey. 


On Friday, the ee ie iettrenting details were given by the Speak- 
eras to the progress making in the formation of a new library. The 
munificent donation of seventeen hundred volumes of Journals and Ses- 
sional Papers, has been opened, and will soon be on the shelves. 

Mr. Speaker laid before the House, the rt of the Librarian.—Mr. Speaker 
then informed the House that, pursuant to the direction conveyed to him ,~ the 
Assembly last Session, he had caused circular letters to be addrsased to the Spea. 
kers of both Houses of the Imperial Parliament, and of the several Colonial eg- 
islatures, in North America and the West Indies, and the Presiding Officers of the 
Houses of , and of certain contiguous Statesofthe American Union, com. 
municating intelligence of the loss sustained by the Province, in the destruction of 
the Parliamentary Libraries, and soliciting their generous assistance to the efforts 
making to replace them ; and thathe had reveivel from several of the gentlemen 
addressed, replies expressive of their sympathy atthe destruction of our valuable 
Libraries, their entire willingness to respond to the appeal with had been made 
on behalf of the reconstruction of the same.—He then communicated to the Heuse 
the co dence referred to.—He also stated that he had received a letter from 
the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, late Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, marked “ Private,’ intimating that his term of service having expired 
he was unable to respond officially to the application made to him, but that he would 
hereafter forward it to the proper quarter, and would take the greatest pleasure in 
promoting the object to which it relates-—Mr. Speaker farther acquainted the House 
that in addition to the Donation promised in the foregoin correspondence, valuable 
presents of Journals, both of the Legislative Assembly of Canada, and of the House 
of Assemply of the late Province of Upper Canadz, had been received from Louis 
Guillet Esquire, M. P. P.—from Caleb Hopkins, Esquire. M. P. P—and from 
James Durand, Esquire: and a Donation cf fifty volumes of Miscellaneous Lite- 
rary Works. through the liberality of Stewart Derbishire, Esquire. 

The Assembly refused to receive Col. Prince’s petition for Indepen- 
dence by the following vote; I subjoin the vote, as the readiest means of 
showing the 65 members (including the Speaker) now in attendance on 
Parliament, out of the 84 composing that honourable body. 

Yeas :—Meesieurs cares, 9 Badgely, Baldwin, Bell, Boulton of Norfolk, 
Boulton of Toronto, Bouthillier, Burritt, Cameron of Cornwall, Cartier, Cauchon, 
Cayley, Chabot, Christie, Davignon, Drummond, Duchesnay, Dumas, Fergusson, 
Flint, Fortier. Fournier, Fourquin, Gugy, Guillet, Hall, Hincks, Hopkins, Jobin, 
Johnson, Lacoste, La Fontaine, Laurin, Lemieux, Mac Nab, Malloch, Me Farland, 


Ist, Civil Liberty is the acknowledged and legal right of thé people to 
take a part in their government. 2nd, Civil liberty is tae acknowledged 
and legal right of the people ¢o contro/ their government. 

The first of these is a leading principle of Democracy, as exhibited in 
Athens, to some extent in Rome, in the Italian Republics of the middle 
ages, and in the United States; the second is a leading principle of the 
British constitution. I do not say that, either in England or the United 
States, the rule is invariably followed. On the contrary, the excep- 
tions in both countries are frequent ; but still they are exceptions only. 
In the United States, too, the machinery of Parliamentary representa- 
tion has led to the important distinctions between it and the ancient 
Democracies. I have no wish to make comparisons which might seem 





invidious: but it appears to me that the people who have the power 
to take a part in the government of their country, as well as the people 
who have the power of controlling their government, may both be said 
to possess political liberty; and perhaps more depends on themselves 
than on the form of their institutions. Neither the governmentof Eng- 
land nor that of the United States can be said to be theoretically fault- 
less, nor is the one or the other of them such as would be invented by 
& mere constitution-maker. It is, too, not unworthy of reflection that 
in none of the countries which have reached the highest state of free- 
dom and national prosperity have the laws and institations attained 
very great perfection. For my own part, I am rather inclined to be- 
lieve with him who says, speaking of governments :— 

‘That which is best administered, is best,” because a pure adminis- 
tration can only be the result of complete responsibility on the part of 
the b gendne to the governed. But stillI do not wish to be misunder- 
stood, or to be supposed to halt between two opinions. I certainly pre- 
fer our own system of government, if fairly and honestly carried out, 
to that of any other country, the United States included. I conceive it 
to combine the three great and requisite elements of freedom, strength, 
and durability. I maintain, too, that it is the most practical and simple 
of all forms of government, as well as the most in accordance with the 
common sense of mankind, as evinced in the ordinary transactions of life. 
Take for instance a joint stock company, a railroad, orabank. What is 
it, that the stockholders do? They select afew individuals from among 
themselves, to whom they entrust the entire management of their af- 
airs, under certain rules and regulations, and liable to be called to ac- 
count if they should misbehave. Thatis just our system of “ control” 
as contra-distinguished from the Democratic system of the whole body 
‘taking a part” in the government. 

Acting on this principle, the undue admixture of the Legislative and 
Executive functions have ey been discountenanced by British 
statesmen. By assuming the duties of the Executive, the Legislature 
departs from the more legitimate position of the controller of the Ex- 
ecutive, as it cannot well sit in judgment on its own acts, or visit with 
punishment a line of policy pointed out by itself. 

Taking all matters, then, into consideratiou, it is to be hoped that 
in the general impatience for change which prevails in this country, 
such reforms as may be adopted may be confined within the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, the wholesome limits of which ought not to 
be idly exceeded in pursuit of measures based on general and vague 
speculations. We may alter things which are merely incidental to our 
existing form of Government; but if we meddle with matters that are 
of the essence of the constitution, we run the risk of destroying it 
altogether. 

Itis pleasant to find, notwithstanding the Annexation and other fol- 
lies, that our credit in the London money market is better than it has 
been for some time. We learn by the last mail that the whole of our 
6 per cent. loan, amounting to £450,000, was taken up in 48 hours, 
just before the packet sailed. 

An Upper Canada paper portions out the 84 Members of the Houee 
of Assembly after this fashion: Ministerialists 84; Conservatives 22; 
Clear Grits 20; Annexationists 7; Speaker 1 The enumeration is not 
correct as regards the (lear Grits and the Annexationists; several 
members being inclnded in the former who will certainly give a gene- 
ral support to the Ministry ; and Col. Prince and Mr. Egan being set 
down as Annexationists, which neither of those gentlemen have de- 
clared themselves to be, as far as I know. 

On the 18th May, 122 vessels had arrived at Quebec, being 22 more 
than at the same period last year. 

We have still cold, raw, rainy weather, which keeps the country in 





Mc Lean, Merritt, Methot, Montgenais, Morrison, Nelson. Pclette, Price, Richard 
Robinson, Scott of Two Mountains, Seymour, Sherwood of Brockville, Sherwood + 


® backward state. I am told, however, that the farmers say the grasses 
are not injured, which is a good sign. P. P. 
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Ausic. 


EXHIBITION ConceRT OF PiRsson’s DousLE GRAND P1ANO.—In spite of 
the terrible storm which arose on Wednesday afternoon, and continued through 
the evening and night, Mr. Pirsson gave his concert as announced, and the attrac. 
tion of his great double grand Pianoforte, combined with the delightful programme, 
drew together some three or four hundred of the elite of our musical society, critics 
and others. In the manufacture of this double piano, Mr, Pirsson has been trium.- 
phantly successful. Its construction has puzzled many heads during the few past 
weeks, and but few, if any, of even the experienced makers guessed the secret cor- 
rectly. The very simplicity of the plan threw every one off his guard, and a thou. 
sand vague conjectures were formed, and extraordinary notions conceived, all of 
which were speedily settled by a view of the “ real thing,” so simple in the fact, 
and so comprehensive in the detail. Its name, the Deuble Grand Pianoforte, ex. 
presses exactly what it is—two grand pianos inone. With the details of its con. 
struction we shall not meddle, lest we should take the edge off of the public curjos- 
ity, which is ut present very keen. The advantages of this instrament must be self. 
evident ; it is not as large as two grands, but it has all their capacity, and all their 
power, with an additional volume of tone, afforded by the one enormous sounding 
board, which extends all over its vast dimensions. Although it is, of course, very 
large, its appearance is by no means cumbersome or unwieldy ; on the contrary 
it is a shapely, well-proportioned, and elegant looking instrument, and woald prove 
a magnificent ornament in the drawing-rooms of any of the large mansions of the 
upper-ten. Its scales consist of seven octaves, from A to A ; the quality of tone is 
rich, sonorous, clear, and brilliant ; the scale is finely graduated, and offers, as far 
as we could distinguish, no one weak point—the power being justly distributed 
throughout the extent of the scale. The bass is truly grand; the tones roll out 
with 2 power more resembling the diapason of an organ, than the vibrations of 
piano strings. We can say without fear of contradiction that such a piano has 
never been heard in this country before ; and we may say also with truth that, tak. 
ing either end of the piano, we have rarely listened to such admirable instruments 





in every respect. 

Of the performance we can speak in terms of high eulogy: rarely have we had 

such a congregation of so many eminent artists in one branch of the musical art. 

From a glance at the programme, many thought that it would prove monotonons; 

but we must confess that we listened to it throughont, without one feeling of ennui ; 

on the contrary we have rarely been more thoroughly satisfied and delighted. The 

performance commenced with Beethoven’s Overture to Prometheus, which was 

finely played by Messrs, Timm, Burke, Eisfeld, Boucher, Johnson, Kyle, and 

Pirsson. Tt was well arranged for the Septette, and was very eflective. The Flute 

and Piano duo concertante was not quite so satisfactory ; it had not been sufficiently 

rehearsed by the artists together. The Flutist, Mr.J.A. Kyle, played very admi- 
rably, his tone was exquisitely soft and melodious, and singularly true throughout: 
His executicn was neat and brilliant; but it was somewhat constrained, from the 
fact that Mr. Scharfeuberg was uncertain as to the fempo of the several variations. 
The piano part, though not easy, was a mere bagatelle in the hands of Mr, Schar- 
fenberg; but still it required a little more looking into than he, we suppose, had lei- 
sure to afford it. The piece is a very fine one, and deserved more attention. 

Richard Hoffman played his great show piece, themes from Lucia de Lammer. 
moor by Listz, we think, with a force and brilliancy that he has never, in our hear. 
ing, equalled. We were fully prepared for any improvementin Mr. Hoffman, for 
he has the divine gift of genius, and there is nothing in his art that he may not attain ; 
but he takes strides in excellence that we find it difficult to follow. The public are 
familiarized with his name, and have learned to look upon him as a young player; 
but could he add a few years to his life, remaining stationary in his present extraor- 
dinary powers, and come here with sundry well organised puffs, the press would 
tind him a wonder, and the public a prodigy. But praise cannot make him greater 
than he is, nor adda tittle to his artistic impulses. The exquisite grace of his style, 
the deep pathos of his expression, and the wonderful power, rapidity, brilliancy, 
delicacy, certainty and force of his execution, draw down a perfect tumult of ap- 
plause, and the piece was unanimously called for repetition. Mr. Hoffman, in com- 
pliance with the demand, performed De Meyer's Semiramide, and to describe the 
performance, would require the same terms of eulogy used above; we shall there. 
fore content ourselves by saying that the applause was as enthusiastic as after the 
first piece. He brought out the piano in fine style, and convinged every one of its 
great powers and sterling excellence. The eight-hand piece which followed show- 
éd the full capacity of the instrument, and we heard many compare its effect to that 
of an orchestra, It was in truth grand in every sense of the word, and completely 
settled all doubts as to all that was claimed for it by the maker. The piece, “Jes. 
sonda”’ by Spohr, was finely played, save a little mystification in the bass of the first 
movement, by Messrs. Scharfenberg, Timm, Hoffinan, and King. 

The second part commenced with the overture to Lymont, by Beethoven, for 
eight hands on the piano, played by Hoffman, King, Scharfenberg, and Timm, ilute, 
violin, violincello and double-bass. Jt was brilliantly performed, the diapasons 
of the double grand making the room reverberate again with its deep rolling tone. 
The duett for two pianos, played upon the donble grand, between Messrs W. A. 
King and H. C. Timm, from its lightjand popular character, was, with the majority 
of persons present, the gem of the evening. It wasindeed most admirably played. 
The performers understood each other perfectly, and as far as mechanical pre- 
cision went, it would be impossible to conceive anything more like the work of one 
pair of hands than this four-hand piece. In the solo variations there was sufficient 
contrast for excitement. The light, brilliant, and singularly sparkling touch of Mr. 
King found an admirable contrast in the clear /egato and elegant touch of Mr. 
Timm. Each solo was vociferously applauded; the splendid playing of each 


gentleman fully meriting it. 
Drama. 


Astor Prace.—Mr. Bass has revived “ Lond on Assurance” with great suc: 
cess, Miss Cushman and Harry Placide resuming their original characters of 
Sir Harcourt and Lady Gay. Bass is the Meddle of the cast, and Miss Fanny 
Wallack the Grace Harkaway. Mr. Neafie appears as the Dazzle, Mr. Moor- 
head as Charles Courtley, Mr. Addams as Max Harkaway, Grosvenor as Dolly 
Spanker, Mrs. Dyott as Pert,and Mr. McDougal as Cool. This is a tolerably 
strong cast, and has attracted large audiences for four nights. On Monday, there 
was an overflow, not a seator standing place being vacant. Some curiosity was 
created to see whether Miss Cushman would give a different, or an improved ver 
sion of Lady Gay, to that which years ago attracted so large a share of popularity 
at old Drury. As far as the general conception of the character is cuncerned, it 
is still the same. But the artistic execution is infinitely improved. There is now 
a high toned lady-like polish thrown around the acting, which entirely redeems it 
from any unfeminine coarseness. Even the famous description of the hunt is toned 
down, without losing a particle of its original vividness and spirit, and the scenes 
with Sir Harcourt have been worked up toa perfection of insinuating coquetry that 
told with electric effect upon the audience. Mr. Placide’s Sir Harcourt is too fe. 
miliar to every playgoer to require criticism. The part has been considered in 
this country almost exclusively his own. It is in truth an elaborated and highly 
finished piece of acting. Yet we conceive it might be made infinitely more telling 
and truthful, by bringing out the elegant ci-devant jeune homme, more prominent- 
ly, instead of retaining, as Mr. Placide does, the cold and dignified manners of the 
old school. Mr. Buchanan (the Amateur), last year at Burton’s, seized the true 
point of the character, and made Sir Harcourt a more amusing personege by his 
very able portraiture of the beau attempting the buoyancy and aflectations ol the 
modern youth about town. Mr. Bass gave a richly comic delineation of Meddle, 
and Miss Fanny Wallack is perhaps the most intellectual Grace Harkaway we 
have seen in New York. The other characters do not call for any especial notice- 

BroapwaY.—Miss Davenport's production of “ Virginia,” has not proved at. 
tractive, Knowles’s admirable play on the same subject is too familiar with eur 
audiences for tem to accept a version of the same story, inferior in incidents and 
less pointed and spirited in language. The piece was played but two nights, ~ 
met with but a very equivocal reception. Miss Davenport gave @ most spirite¢ 
and charming representation of Beatrice on Tuesday evening. She is ss .. 





ably a very pleasing actress ; her elocution is almost faultless, nor is she deficien 
in the other high requisites of her art. She closes her engagement this evening, 
and is to be succeeded by Mr. Hudson, the popular vocalist, and Irish delineator. 
COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT To MR. Bass.—As we go to press, we are informed 
that Mr. Bass is to have a benefit tendered to him for Friday night. We earnestly 
invite attention to the notices of it which will, of course, be published; for 4's - 
duous, and we fear unprofitable, efforts on behalf of the Drama render him a mos 
deserving object of such a testimonial. None who heard his speech at St. George ° 


dinner will be absent on such an occasion. 
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Notices of New torks. 


Tus Unrry or THE Human Races. Ry the Rev. Thomas Smyth, D.D. 
New York. 1850. Putnam.—A very able and learned book, drawn 
forth by the presumption of certain scientific men, who finding it diffi- 
cult to square some of their own observations as naturalists, with the 
scriptural, and reasonable, and generally received belief that all men 
are descendants of Adam, must needs set up their own theory on the 
subject, and unhesitatingly open the door to universal scepticism. They 
contend that the Bible records only the creation of one branch of 
the great family of man, unwilling to admit that the varieties found in 
the human race can have resulted either gradually from local causes 
operating on its dispersed members, or immediately from the Divine 
will. Amongst the supporters of this view of the origin of man we re- 
gret to find Professor Agassiz, whose deep researches into Natural His- 
tory have given him so distinguished a place amongst men of science. 
It is a satisfaction, however, to perceive that there is a limit to the rev- 
erence with which the world regards the opinions of even its most exalt- 
ed ornaments; and we think Dr. Smyth has done good service in show- 
ing whither & blind belief in the Professor’s infallibility would lead us. 
Job said of old, * Canst thou by searching find out God?” M. Agassiz, 
as quoted by Dr. Smyth, replies in the affirmative, and says that “‘ Sci- 
ence would force its way into the very presence of the Deity, and if 
possible, find out his plans.” The arrogance of the reply is very little 
modified by the saving clause, “ if possible.” We cordially recommend 
this volume to such of our readers as feel an interest in this eontro- 


verted question. 

Tur EoussurGu Review. Wew York. Leonard Scott §& Co.—This 
April number is one of great interest for general readers—those who do 
not take up ® partisan periodical for the purpose of having their own 
opinions fortified, and those of their political opponents ridiculed or dis- 
approved. What we like in the great British seriuls is the learning and 
talent brought to bear therein upon many matters of public import- 

ance, taat do not become matters of public and embittered controversy. 
Whilst we turn, therefore, from articles on ‘‘Germany and Erfurt,” 
“ Agricultural Complaints,” and ‘‘ British and Agricultural Taxation,” 
all written in order to aid certain foregone conclusions, we look with 
complacency upon such headings as these—‘‘ National Observato- 
ries, Greenwich”—‘* Sydney Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philosophy”— 
“ Supply of Water to the Metropolis”—‘ Landor’s poetry”—and “ The 
Polynesians and New Zealand”—Herein we are sure of finding informa- 
tion and entertainment, and relief from the overpowering weight of 
political and party subjects. Each of the last named articles will am- 
ply repay perusal, and each of the subjects is amply worth an article. 
In the first named, which sketches some of the leading Observatories of 
Europe, we are surprised to find no mention of the proposal made here, 
but, we trust, set aside, for the establishment of an American meridian 
to supersede that dating from Greenwich. The suggestion can have 
made no stir amongst the astronomers of England. 

We are tempted to make two or three short extracts from this ex- 
tremely instructive paper. In the short accounts of the European Ob- 
servatories, we find the following :— 


The National Observatory of Russia, at Pulkowa, about twelve English miles 
from St. Petersburg, is probably the most elaborately complete modern observatory, 
having been erected, with the usual liberality of the Emperor, at a cost of no less 
than 2,100,000 paper roubles, or about 80,000/. sterling, and endowed with a reve- 
nue of 2,500/. a year. 

It consists of a great central building, nearly in the form of a cross, composing 

the observatory proper, with apartments for observation and computation. It is 
surmounted by a noble dome, which contains the Great Refractor—the triumph of 
the Munich workshops. The special*aim of this Observatory is Sidereal Astro- 
nomy- Asmallerdome surmounts the east and west arms of the cross. Two ex- 
tensive wings, Containing the habitations and offices of the entire personal establish- 
ment, extend the imposing frontage, which is in the Grecian style, to more than 
800 feet. Itis the noblest edifice ever yet erected to the purposes of science. The 
personal establishment, under the able direction of M. Struve, includes fourteen, 
besides servants and ordinary workmen, and the families of all. The total number 
of inmates in 1844 was 103. A most admirable scientific library, collected at a 
great expense, forms part of the outfit, of which an excellent and useful catalogue is 
to be found in the description of the observatory mentioned at the head of this ar- 
ticle, andto which we must refer for further details, into which, unfortunately, our 
limits donot allow us to enter. Russia may indeed be justly proud of her Temple 
to Urania, and of the fame of Struve, her astronomer; yet, when we compare all 
this splendour with the humbler practical establishment of Greenwich, we feel 
thet there is an amount of mere luxury in buildings, in instruments, in the un 
stinted supplies of an imperial treasury, which threatens, under a less energetic 
chief, to seduce men from the full performance of a most toilsome duty. Pul- 
kowa is like the palace of an astronomical autocrat, who has but to will, and men 
and money appear at his call to take the heavens by storm. Greenwich resem- 
bles the counting-houses of some of our opulent city merchants, showing more brick 
than marble, but whose cellars are stored with the accumulated wealth of gene- 
rations, 


The manifold duties that devolve upon the Astronomer Royal and 
the officers of the Observatory at Greenwich, are described at length ; 
the following curious extract from one of Mr. Airy’s reports for 1844 
shows what they have to do, and what is the result of their calcula- 
tions and arrangements when competent hands are employed in carry- 
ing them into effect. 


In my last report I stated that the officers cf the corps of Royal Engineers, who 
were to trace the Canadian Boundary, had been placed here for instruction and 
— inthe use of instruments undermy eye. The most difficult part of the 

rg a straight line of nearly seventy miles in length, to join two defined 
points. Thecountry through which this line was to pass is described as surpass- 
Pa in its difficulties the conception of any European. It consists of impervious 
crests, steep ravines, and dismal swamps. A survey of the line was impossible; 
and @ tentative process would have broken the spirit of the best men. I therefore 
uranged a plan of operations founded on a determination of the absolute latitudes 
= the difference o longitudes of the two extremities. The difference of longi- 
tudes was determined by the transfer of chronometers, by the very circuitous 
Toute from one extremity to the other ; and it was necessary to divide the whole 
= into four parts, and to add a small ee by measure and bearing. When this 
a finished, the azimuths of the line for the two ends were computed, and marks 
= laid off for starting with the line from both ends. One party, after cutting 
bree Cane orty-two miles through the woods, were agreeably surprised on the 
hill of a hill, to see directly before them a gap in the woods on the next line of 
and ‘t opened gradually, and proved to be the line of the opposite party. On con- 
to bef the lines until they passed abreast of each other, their distance was found 
oon ay feet. To form an estimate of the magnitude of this error, it is to be ob- 
ponte ata implies an error of only a quarter of a second of time in the differ- 
pone o ongitudes ; and that itis only one third of the error which would have been 
a mined if the spheroidal form of the earth had been neglected. . Tran- 
1 madagy observed and chronometers were interchanged when the temperature was 

cane ‘pa 19° below zero; and when the native assistants, on paid highly, 
tine ed th on account of the severity of the weather, the British officers still con- 
¢ observations, upon whose delicacy everything depended. 


There are still some simple-minded persons, who confound the As- 


trologer of other days with the Astronomer of our own; in witness 
whereof, we cite this statement. 


Itis, at all events, a curious li . 
§ : ne nk between the present and the past, that Flam- 
an See to Greenwich amused himself by drawing iw horoscope vf 
isting aatcemmtion “Ald blishment, erhaps, within the experience of few ex- 
sons who believe that _- the link is pretty well broken, there still are per- 
sphere in vain: and, if ur Astronomer Royal is not always contemplating the starry 
Fd female called | are not misinformed, no long time passed since a well- 
ot recoverin 4 verge at ry Observatory Gate to request a hint as to the means 

€ liberal phe of five shillineet, Coe since somebody at Brighton despatched 
nativity cast for him in pres in a Post-Office order, with a request to have his 


* The following epistolary speci 
& epistolary specimen of the “march of intellect,” of the year 1849 
there wn banded yas ee Wom the Royal Observatory,—« I Sootesh informed that 
the time otmy birth iesibateoaiaae by my enclosing a remittance and 
Swef, stating all relative particulars, will greatly obliga” ke wg mpsloven taal 


We again commend this number to especial notice, 
Bire pegey QuarTERLy Review. Ibid.—Like the foregoing, this 
semi-polit ry Quarterly is full of good things, historical, literary, and 
tay ore cal. Foremost amongst them 18 an article on Grote’s His- 
*eece, from the opening of which we extract the following pas- 





—— 


sage, under the impression that, however high the eulogy may be, it is 
fairly merited by Mr. Grote. 


Our readers have often seen the recent poverty of English literature in the his- 
torical department contrasted exultingly with the fertility in the same walk of our 
French and German nei rs. It may now be allowed to us to remark, that 
within the last two years the most extolled modern efforts of both have been fairly 
met by English pens. Those schools—as they may justly be called—have been 
encountered, each on its own peculiar ground ; and each, in its own separate and 
widely separate style—we need affect no hesitation in saying—has been van- 
quished. The most brilliant sallies of Michelet and Lamartine grow pale before 

e vivid scenes of the deathbed of Charles IT. and the trial of the Seven Bisliops. 
The most laborious investigations of Maller and of Ranke—Niebuhr perhaps still 
stands unrivalled—look thin and blasted beside the full proportions of the long re- 
search which unfolds the rise and progress of the Athenian demoeracy. 

But this—we may also be joned for adding—suggests another remarkable 
circumstance in connexion with Mr. Grote’s book. It is the third time that the 
history of Greece has been handled by an Englishman with such success as at 
once to throw all previous works onthe same subject into the shade. It is a rare 
ote for one generation of men to have Witnessed three such steps in a single 

ranch of historical study as are displayed in the three histories (unequal as the 
first may be considered to its successors) of Mitford, Thirlwall, and Grote. 
still rarer privilege to witness such a generous rivalry in the race of knowledge as 
is exhibited in the almost contemporaneous essays of the two distinguished friends 
and schoolfeliows who have won the latest laurels in this noble fie It is an en- 
couraging reflection for those who tremble lest the increased interest in modern 
history and modern science should extinguish the light of ancient civilization and of 
classical learning, that an eminent English politician should be found capable of 
writing, and an English public capable of perusing the thrice told tale of Grecian 
greatness, with such success and such interest, that already a large portion of the 
work has reached a second edition—already it has taken its place as a text-book 
and authority in our highest seats ofnational education. 


Itisa 


Picroriau Fre.p-sook oF THE Revouution. By B. J. Lossing. 
Harpers. Before us is the first number of a work intended to illus- 
trate, by pen and pencil, the most important events and scenes of the 
American War of Independence. It is in form a large octavo, is to be 
completed in about twenty numbers, and is to contain six hundred en- 
gravings on wood, chiefly from original sketches by the author, whose 
pilgrimage to the various localities, described and depicted, is woven 
into the body of the book. In fact, Mr. Lossing does not pretend to 
write a new history; nor does he even narrate events in chronological 
order. His own historical and artistic tour is to be followed by the 
reader. Some will like the novelty of this arrangement, and others 
will object to it: at least, it tends to bring the scenes of momentous 
events very forcibly before one’s eyes, although we must confess it 
tempts the author occasionally into trifling personal details, which 
were better omitted. Welike Mr. Lossing’s simple and anecdotical 
descriptions, garnished though they be with too many poetical extracts. 
All the wood-cuts are well drawn, and many are very well engraved. 
They are not confined to scenery, but give us portraits, plans of battles, 
maps, &c. Asa whole, we have no doubt that this spirited publication 
will be very acceptable to the public, especially to the younger branches 
of the community. 

Tue History or EnGtanpv. By T. B. Macaulay. N. Y. 1850. 
Harpers.—A new and cheap edition, in duodecimo, of this great work, 
for whose continuance the public on both sides the Atlantic are becom- 
ing clamorous. In running the eye over the leaves, it is caught by the 
word “ traveller,” spelled as we write it, an agreeable surprise in the 
books published by this house. Let us indulge the hope that the new- 
fangled orthography is abandoned. 





Lonpon Pvus.iications.—Mr. Bentley announces several new works 
of interest, amongst which we find the following :—A new work on the 
late War in the Punjaub by the hero of Moultan, Major Herbert Ed- 
wardes, which will be hailed universally with a hearty welcoome—Life in 
the Forest and the Frontier, by Alfred Street—a Narrative of the War 
in Hungary, edi ed by M. Pulsky, theex-Secretary of State to the King 
of Hungary—the Earl of Ellesmere’s edition of Amari’s History of the 
Sicilian Vespers, with introduction and notes by his lordship—the 
Phantom World; or, the Philosophy of Apparitions, Ghosts, &c., by 
Rey. Henry Christmas—Rural Hours in the United States, by Miss 
Fenimore Cooper, daughter of the novelist. 





Books ReEcEIveD.—Standish the Puritan, a tale of the American Revolution, 
by Eldred Grayson, Esy., Harpers.—The Young Prima Donna, a romance of the 
opera, by Mrs. Grey, 7’. B. Peterson, Phila.—Pride and Irresolution, a novel, 
Harpers.—Lights and Shadows of Domestic Life, a collection of tales, T%cknor, 
Boston-—Iconographic Encyclopedia, Part 8, R. Garrigue——Farmer’s Guide, 
No. 3, .. Scott.—Illustrated Byron, Nos. 19 to 22, G. Virtue—The Village No- 
tary, a romance of Hungarian life, Appletons.—F rank Fairlegh, part 15, G. Vir- 
tue.—History of all Nations, by S. G. Goodrich, Wilkins, Boston. 


Sine Avts. 


DacuerRReE. ew York. Meade Brothers.—This is a lithographed por- 
trait of the inventor of the wonderful process that bears his name, co- 
pied from a likeness taken two years since, by his own method. The 
drawing on stone has been admirably executed by Mr. Davignon of 
this city, and the print is highly creditable to all concerned in its pro- 
duction. Though the great discovery of Daguerre stamps him rather 
as a scientific chemist than as an artist, yet the invention is and may 
be often well-employed in the service of art. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Art-Unions have been so extensively patronised in this country, and 
their operations and rules have been so generally canvassed, that we 
believe many readers will take interest in the following account of the 
annual meeting of the London Art-Union, that took place on the 30th 
ult. We copy the report from an evening paper of that day. 


The annual meeting of the Art-Union of London was held this morn- 
ing in Drury-lane Theatre ; the President of the Council, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, in the chair. 

1s Royau Hicuness, in opening the preceedings of the day, briefly 
expressed his satisfaction that the differences which existed in the 
council last year had since been adjusted, and the union was now con- 
ducted with its former spirit and harmony. His Royal Highness then 
announced his gratification at meeting so large and fashionable an as- 
sembly which was seated before him, and concluded by calling upon 
one of the joint secretaries of the council to read the annual report, 
from which we take the following extracts :— 


In the report which the council laid before the last general meeting, it was stated 
that subseribers for the ensuing year would receive an illustrated volume, and an 
impression of a line engraving then in progress. The council afterwards found, 
however, that it woald be late in the present year before these wurks could be com. 
pleted, and being fortunately enabled to obtain a pair of plates, “ The Smile” and 
“The Frown,” engraved by Mr. C. W. Sharp and Mr. W. D. Taylor, from pic- 
tures by T. Webster, R.A., anda series of designs by D. Maclise, R.A., illustra- 
ting Shakspeare’s “Seven Ages,” they determined to appropriate these to the sub- 
scription of 1850, and to postpone the issue of those first alluded to.’ “ The Smile” 
and “ The Frown” being finished, they were enabled to deliver the prints on pay- 
ment of the subscription, and so to obviate an objection which had been raised on 
other occasions, The selling price of the pair of prints alone, it may be mentioned, 
would have been double the amount of the anaual subscription. The illustrations 
of the “ Seven Ages,” to be received in addition to the above, have been etched on 
steel-plates by Mr. Edward Goodall, and are now at press. 

The result of this arrangement is, that the subscriptions for the year amount to 
the sum of 11,1807. 6s, being an increase of 788/. on the sum subscribed in 1849, 

Impressions from the engraving of “Sabrina,” due to the subscribers of that 
year, have been distributed. Each subscriber is further entitled to an impression 
from a fac simile engraving, afier the premiated design in basso-relievo, by Mr. 
Hancock, “ Christ Entering Jerusalem,” which is at press. and will soon be ready 
for delivery. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year will receive an edition of Goldsmith's “ Tra. 
veller,”’ containing thirty illustrations on w ; and the choice trom two engray- 
ings—* The Villa of Lucullus,” by Mr. Willmore, after Mr. Leitch, and the “ Burial 
of Harold,” by Mr. Bacon, after F R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. ’ 

The illustrations of “ The Traveller” are by Messrs. Ausdell, Armitage, Absolon, 
Corbould, Dodgson, Duncan, Frost, A.R.A., Gilbert, Hulme, F. Goodall, Harding, 
John Martin, Huskisson, Leitch, Parrott, Stanfield, R.A., F. Taylor, Cave Thomas, 
Topham, Wehnert, and E. M. Ward, A.R A.; engraved by Corbould, Cooper, 
Daiziel, Green, Jackson, Linton, Mason, Martin, W.Meason, Thompson, Vizitelly, 
Whimper, and Williams. 

The whole are nearly ready for press. 

“ The Crucifixion,” after Hilton, promises to be a fine work. The size and cost- 
liness of this engraving, and the risk which would attend electrotyping it, have led 
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de Gourdon,” and “ The Piper,” after Mr. F. Goodail 
celains, bronzes, and casts im iron, awarded in peor 
all been — ~~ to - respective owners. 

this portion of the society’s oderations, the design in basso-relienoby Mr. rmstead, 
“The death of Boadicea,” has been produced in bronze by oe, toe Eikington 
twenty repetitions of this design, so executed, will be distributed today. The 
council have, farther, selected an pe Tazza, No. 829, in the Vase Boom of 
the British Museum, the decoration of which is known as the “ Quarrel of Aga- 
memnon and Achilles,” to be produced in cast-iron for a future year. Hereafter 
they contemplate cing, in bronze, reduced models of the statues of Ham 
Clarendon, and Falkland—executed for the new Palace of Parliament at West. 
minster. 

The medals commemorative of Wren have been distributed, and the council m 
point to the reverse, by Mr.B. W yon, showing St. Paul’s 
most successful ¢ representations of a building ever - An acci- 
dent to the dies in hardening made new ones necessary. as was the case some time 
since with another of the Society's medals, and the council are led again to direct 
attention to the im of discovering some means of lessening the chance of 
failure towhich dies are now unavoidably subject. The Inigo Jones medal, by Mr. 
Carter, is making satisfactory progress. The reverse will show the Banqueting 
House, Whitehail. The society’s medallic series, the ~_ of which is “ at once 
to give some scope to the genius of our countrymen in this important branch, ren- 
der a just tribute to de d artists, and illustrate the hisiory of British art” now 
comprises Reynolds, mtrey, Wren, Hogarth, Flaxmau, and Inigo Jones, 

The reserve fund now amounts to the sum of £3,787 13s. It has been aided by the 
— payment of subscriptions, on the amount of which interest has been ob- 
tained. 

The following is a ral statement of the receipts and disbursement ;—a more 
detailed ‘account will be published hereafter :— = 
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£ 8s. d. 

Amount of subscription cnee wee «+++ 11,1830 8 O 

Allotted for purchase of pictures, statuettes, medals, &c. ..+« 5073 0 0 

Costof engravings of the year ~--- on eden 3,253 4 3 
Cost of report, printing, advertising, &c.,and reserve of 2 1-2 

per cent, cove eece coed eeee 2854 3 9 


£11,180 8 0O 

The accounts have been audited by three members of the finance committee, and 
by two gentlemen from the body of subscribers. Mr. St. Barbe and Mr. Dover, to 
whom the thanks of the council are offered. 

The sum of £4,260 appro riated, as stated, to the purchase of works of art by the 
prize-holders, will be thus allotted : 

20 works, of £10 each—16 of 15 each—14 of 20 each—12 of 25 each—i2 of 40 
each—10 of 50 each—6 of 60 each—6 of 70 each—-6 of 80 each—3 of 100 each—2 of 
150 each—2 of 200 each. 

To these the council propose to add— 

198 sets of proofs, in “ — of the designs, in outline, ye of “ The Pil- 
im’s Progress,” the Society’s “ Cartoons ;"’ “ Gertrude of Wyoming ;” or 
"The Castle of Indolence. i tie 
307 impressions of “ Queen Philippa interceding for the Burgesses of Calais,” not 
et finished. 
307 lithographs of “ St. Cecelia.” 
30 es og in silver, from the dies already completed, at the option of the prize- 
older. 
50 statuettes of “ Innocefice,” “ Narcissus,” or “ The Dancing Girl Reposing ;” 


an 
20 bronzes, “ The Death of Boadicea ;” making in the whole 1,021 works of art 
as prizes. 

The nal sum @ riated to the b pear =~ and production of works of art, in- 
cluding the cost o engravings and outlines, is £8,326 4s. 3d. 

The Rev. Dr. Mortimer moved the adoption of the report, and Mr. 
Macpona.p seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hersee before the motion, was put, took the oqoertnniis remind- 
ing the meeting that three years ago he introduced the popular element 
into their proceedings, by pointing out the poverty of merit which some 
of their prints had displayed, and he had now to complain of the low 
figure at which the first prize stood. The object of the Art-Union was 
the encouragement ofa particular description of art, and rather than 
seek competitors for small 30/. pretty pictures, he suggested that they 
should offer such prices as should induce the first artists of the age to 
struggle for them. He wished to ask whether it was possible to alter 
the routine proceedings of the day, so as to admit of his proposal now 
being carried into effect. Could they not raise the highest price from 
200/. to 500/. 

Mr. Gopwin said it was quite impossible. 

Mr. Hersee hoped that it would be taken into consideration before 
the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Gopwin sympathised with the feelings of the Honourable Pro- 
rietor, admitting that it-was highly desirable that their prizes should 
e of such magnitude and yalue as to ommand the attention of the 

noblest artists of the day, but ia the present state of the funds it was 
not possible to increase the amounts.—(Cheers. ) 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then agreed to, after 
which thanks were voted to the council and secretaries. 

Mr. Gopwin, in returning thanks, said the society had now been in 
existence thirteen years, during which they had spent 150,000/. in the 
promotion of art. 

A cordial vote of thanks was then passed to his Royal Highness the 
Chairman. 

His Royau Hicuness, in returning thanks, said, before he retired he 
wished to — the great satisfaction which he felt at the favourable 
report they had received. He felt a double interest in the success of 
this society, because, although it had been in existence only thirteen 
years, fifty years ago he presided over a similar institution in another 
country, which obtained a large amount of success.—(Cheers.) He 
hoped that every year they would receive as favourable a report, and 
be able to announce an increase of subscribers.—(Cheers. ) 

The drawing was then proceeded with. 


The two prizes of £200 were drawn by Mr. J. H. Mann, Chairman 
of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, Kentish Town, and Mr. D. Wire, of 
St. Swithin’s Lane, City of London, who, if we mistake not, is a radical 
Common Council man, or Civic functionary. The two of £150 were al- 
lotted to Mr. E. Lichfield of Liverpool, and Mr. A. E. Cresswell of 
Norwich. The lucky drawers of the titles to £100 prizes were Mr. 
James Dean of Kirkstile, Capt. Reynolds of the Junior United Service 
Club, and Mr. D. Taylor of Kennington Common. It will be remem- 
bered that the Society does not select these prizes, but leaves the win- 
ners their own choice, from the walls of the public exhibition rooms. 
We will only add our hope that the engravings for the present year 
are better than the ‘‘ Sabrina” of last, which is @ very poor affair. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Senate of this University held a meeti esterday, (May 1 
the large hall of King’s College, Somereot, Mites, for ‘the hen Pr 
conferring degrees and bestowing honours and prizes on graduates of 
the establishment. It was the first occasion on which the ceremony 
took place in public, and a very numerous and distinguished company 
assembled on the occasion. At two o’clock, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Burlington, the Chancellor of the University, took the chair; and the 
following members of the Senate also assisted at the proceedings :—Mr. 
J. G@. 8. Lefevre, the Viee Chancellor; the Bishop of Durham, Lord 
Overstone, Professor Faraday, Mr. G. Grote, Mr. H. Hallam, and the 
Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay. Among the visitors we noticed the French 
Ambassador, Lord Radstock, Lord Mahon, the Hon. Colonel Cust, 
Major General Sir W. Morrison, K.C.B., Sir H. De la Beche, Sir E. 
Colebrook, Sir H. Ellis, Mr. Heywood, M.P., Mr. M. Milnes, M P., 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Pye Smith, Mr. C. Babbage. A number of 
students from the different colleges connected with the university were 
also present, and frequently evinced, by their loud applause, the in- 
terest which they felt in the success of those members of their body 
who had been fortunate enough to obtain degrees or prizes. 

The Registrar commenced the business of the day by reading the fol- 
lowing report :— 

“ My Lord,—Itis my duty to state to your lordship and the senate of 
the university, that in the course of the last academical year her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to grant a supplemental charter enlarging the 
powers previously conferred on the university. ; 

“Her Majesty has also, by warrant under her Majesty’s sign man- 
ual, been pleased to place in connection with the University, in addi- 
tion to the colleges and institutions previously authorised to issue cer- 
tificates for arts and law, the West of England Dissenters Proprietary 
Schools at Taunton, and St. Patrick's College at | burles. 

‘IT have likewise to state to your lordships and the senate, that in 
the past year 167 gentlemen have been admitted to matriculation ; that 
ofthese 11 have distinguished themselves by their attainmeat when 
under examination for honours in mathematics and natural philosophy, 
of whom one has obtained an exhibition; four have distinguished them- 
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chemistry, of whom one has obtained a prize of books; four in zoology, 
of whom one has obtained a similar prize; and two in botany, of whom 
one has obtained a prize. 

“That 25 gentlemen have passed the first examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine; that of these seven have distinguished them- 
selves in anatomy and physiology. of whom one has obtained an exhi- 
bition and a go , and another a gold medal ; four have distin- 

ed themselves in chemistry, of whom one has obtained an exhibi- 
tion and a gold medal, and one a gold medal ; seven have distinguished 
themselves in materia medica and pharmaceutical chemistry, of whom 
one has obtained an exhibition and a gold medal, and one a gold medal ; 
and three have distinguished themselves in botany, of whom one has 
obtained a gold medal. 

“That 13 gentlemen have passed the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine; that of these four have distinguished themselves 
in physiology and comparative anatomy, of whom one has obtained a 
scholarship and a gold medal, and one a gold medal ; six have distin- 

ed themselves in medicine, of whom two have obtained a gold 
medal each; three have distinguished themselves in surgery, of whom 
two have obtained a gold medal each; and two have distinguished them- 
selves in midwifery. 

«That two gentlemen have passed the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws: of whom one had distinguished himself in jurispru- 
dence, and obtained the University Law Scholarship. 

“ That 68 gentlemen have passsd the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; that of these seven have distinguished themselves in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, of whom one has obtained the 
University Scholarship; six have distinguished themselves in classics, 
of whom one has obtained the University Scholarship; several have 
distinguished themselves in animal physiology, of whom one has ob- 
tain the prize of books; three have distinguished themselves in 
chemistry, of whom one has obtained the prize; and one has distin- 
guished himself in botany. 

‘“* That two gentlemen have passed the voluntary examination in the 
text of the Scriptures and the Scripture history. 

“That seven gentlemen have passed the examination for the degree 
of Master of Aris, of whom one has obtained a gold medal for his at- 
tainments in classics, one a medal for mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy: and one a similar medal for logic, and mental, moral, and politi- 
ca weg w A 

That eight gentlemen have obtained the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, and one that of Doctor of Laws. 

“Gentlemen representing the various colleges and institutions 
whence candidates for the degrees granted by the university have re- 
ceived their academic education, will present to your lordship the gen- 

tlemen on whom the Eesetive degree have been conferred.” 

The presentation for degrees then took place in the following manner : 
—The trar read out the name of the candidate to be presented, and 
the gentleman appointed to present him addressed the Chancellor in 
these words :—*‘* My lord and gentlemen, in the name of College, I 

resent to you ——- to be admitted to the degree of .’ The candi- 

ate, immediately after the presentation, proceeded to the table on the 
left of the Chancellor, and there inscribed his name on the register. 
The order of presentation was as follows :— 


We omit the names, which would be of little interest, but have to 
notice, that amongst them we find that of an East Indian, Soojoo 
Coomar Chucherbutty, taking the degree of M.D., and that the follow- 
ing Collegiate and Scholastic Institutions, in addition to the University 
itself, furnished the recipients of honours and titles—Kings. Grey’s, 
Manchester, Spring Hill, Stonyhurst, Highbury, Stepney, St. Greg- 
ory’s, Huddersfield, Lancashire, Wesley of Sheffield, Queen’s, Wes- 
leyan Collegiate, London Hospital, Bristol Medical, Edinburgh School 
of Med., and Royal Manchester ditto. 

The presentation for hono i 
of all candidates who had psu baaeues by Gelonans of the geet 


year were read ; but those gentlemen only who had obtained scholar- 
a , exhibitions, medals, and prizes, were presented to the Chan- 
cellor. 

» After the conclusion of the presentations, the graduates, ad i 
to the Chancellor's chair, presented the following eel Bee 








‘TO THE CHANCELLOR, VICE CHANCELLOR, AND FELLOWS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—We gladly avail ourselves of this the 


McKenzir’s River, (Fifty miles above Fort Norman,) 
September 20th, 1849. 

“ The spring was so very late at Fort Confidence that we could not 
leave for the Copper mine until the 9th of June, 1849; and even at that 
date had to haul our boat and baggage two miles up the Dease on ice, 
before getting into open water. So often were we impeded by our icy 
—-. that to get forward at all, we had to launch our boat nearly 
thirty miles in a distance of sixty. This work, although fatiguing, was 
amusing enough, as every now and then one or the other of the party 
was breaking through ; but, as he had hold of the boat, never went more 
than waist deep in the water. On arriving at the forks of the stream, 
my route diverged from that of Dease and Simpson. They had kept 
the north branch, while we followed the south-east one, which was very 
shallow, owing to the cold weather preventing the snow from thawing. 
On the 18th and 19th we made a portage of six geographical miles, 
in an east direction, to the south branch of the Kendal, which we had 
some trouble in descending, from the cause I have already mentioned. 
On the 21st we arrived at the provision station on the Kendal, ges | 
been thirteen days crossing, exactly the same time that Doase an 
Simpson took ; but they were two days stopped by bad weather, while 
we were, at least four , es longer than we would have been on ordi- 
nary seasons, notwithstanding that we avoided the whole frozen extent 
of the Dismal Lakes—4 miles on the one nearest the Coppermine ex- 
cepted. We had to drag our boat more than half the whole distance 
over the ice and land, on this with only six men, whereas the former 
party had 7 to each boat, besides camp followers, who lent assistance 
when required. On the 22nd we ran down the Kendal, the water in 
which was 16 inches lower than when Sir John Richardson’s party 
crossed it last autumn. The Coppermine was still firmly covered with 
its winter garment, nor did it open until the 28th, and then only par- 
tially, but enough to allow us to descend among the drifting ice for 6 
miles, when we found the stream again blocked up. Obstructions of 
this kind occurred so often that it was the 11th of July before we arri- 
vel at the Bloody Fall, from which to the sea did not: open until the 
13th, a circumstance which was very soon indicated by the number of 
fish which appeared at the Fall. With the aid of Halkett’s air boat (for 
which I had sent to where it had been left last autumn), a net was set, 
and before the men had finished arranging it seven fine salmon and two 
white fish were caught. 
On the 14th we entered salt water and found a very narrow and 
shallow channel along shore, until we came to the north side of Rich- 
ardson’s Bay, where the ire lay against the rocks. Here we were 
visited by seven Esquimaux, one of whom I at once recognized ag the 
man who had made himself so useful in ferrying us across the river at 
the head of Back’s Inlet, the preceding season. We found Back’s Inlet, 
particularly clear of ice on the 16th; and favoured by an easterly 
breeze we ran under sail to its head. Here I spent two days examinin 
my river and traced it for about thirty miles. It is from 80 to 2 
yards wide, with a strong current, and water of a sufficient depth for 
an ordinary sized boat half laden. Its course is due west, flowing ona 
bed of limestone, and bounded on the north by rather high cliffs of 
basalt. Nine and a half miles from its mouth, there is a fall of 10 feet 
high, extending all the way across, except for a few yards on its north 
side where the rocks slope sufficiently to allow the salmon and white 
fish to force their way up the stream during the spring. We met an- 
other party of Exquimaux here who informed Albert, that the river 
continued the same course and maintained the same size 50 or 60 miles 
beyond where I turned back from, but how much farther they could not 
say, as they had never been to its source. We had gained so much on 
the confidence of our Exquimaux friends, that one of them had volun- 
teered to accompany me during my walk; and it was surprising how 
soon he accommodated himself to all our habits and manners. He as- 
sisted in getting wood, water, and attending to the kettles; blowing 
the fire and eating the same provisions that we used; and he even ven- 
tured to fire a gun, which was considered quite a great feat by his coun- 
trymen, although he did not succeed in hitting the mark. So slowly 
did we creep along the coast, that it was the 24th, before we came to 
where our boats of last year had been left. They had been much 
broken up by the Exquimaux for the purpose of obtaining the iron work, 
&e., but the tents, oil cloths and sails, had not been injured, and this 
was fortunate as we stood in need of the two first of these articles. Un 
arriving at Cape Krusentern on the 30th, a breeze of wind arose from 
N. E., which forced the ice so firmly against the rocks that we had to 
unload and haul the boat up on a drift of snow, to protect it from being 
smashed. Here for the first time we fouad the ice broken up, caused 
doubtless, by the strong currents of the ebb and flood tides, whilst all 





first public occasion of conferring degrees in the University of London 
to express our gratitude for the foundation of the university, and to 
thank the Senate for their great and continued exertions in framing the 
curriculum and conducting the examinations, by which an honourable 
—- has been obtained for its degrees, and for the time and 
labour which they have so long and zealously devoted to the affairs of 
the university. In particular we are desirous of thanking the Senate 
for the establishment of a public day for conferring degrees, by which 
the members of the different colleges will be annually brought together, 
and which will greatly contribute to the creation and extension of a 
more corporate feeling than has hitherto existed among the graduutes. 
In conclusion, we hope we may be permitted to express the anxious in- 
terest which we take in the prosperity of the university, and our ar- 
dent desire to contribute to the utmost of our power tv maintain its 
character and promote its welfare” (loud applause. ) 

The Chancellor, amidst loud and general marks of approbation, re- 
lied to the address as follows:—‘* Gentlemen, in the name of the 
enate, I beg to assure you that we have received with much satisfac- 

tion the address you have presented to us. This university owes its 
establishment to the recognition of a great principle—the obligation of 
rendering academical honours accessible, without distinction, to every 
class and to every denomination (cheers), We should have ill-dis- 
charged the task entrusted to us of giving practical effect to this princi- 
ple, had we not regarded it as our paramount duty toconfer our onan 
on such principles as should secure to them an honourable place in pub- 
lie estimation. We therefore devoted originally much time and at- 
tention to the system of examinations we were called upon to institute, 
and we have had the satisfaction of finding that the regulations we 
adopted received, in the first instance, the approval of those engaged in 
conducting education in the colleges, and that the graduates of the uni- 
versity have now come forward to record their approbation of them 

(cheers). We have also the additional satisfaction of knowing, that in 
ee the credit of those degrees we were empowered to confer 
has been upheld by the subsequent distributions, and by the high pro- 
fessional character of those who have obtained them (hear, hear). The 
number of di we have annually to confer has now become con- 
siderable, and I have therefore no hesitation in agreeing with you, that 
it is desirable that henceforward an opportunity should annually be 
offered of receiving them in public, and I anticipate that this annual 
ceremony will in various ways conduce to the advantage of the uni- 
versity (cheers). It was unquestionably the intention of the founders 
of this university that it should take a high place among the great edu- 
cational institutions of this country, and this object must ever be kept 
steadily in view by all connected with it. Butin order that this end 
may be attained, not only is an enlarged view of what is demanded 
from it requisite on the part of the Senate, together with prudence 
and judgment in administering the affairs of the university, but its 
future progress must also materially depend upon the wisdom and 
energy displayed in the management of the colleges connected with us ; 
and most of all, I may venture to say, will it depend on the future 
career of you who have obtained your degrees, by whose conduct and 
attainments and ogee in the world the public will most assuredly 
form its estimate of the value and utility of the university itself.” 

The proceedings then terminated. 





ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
Da. Rav’s Unsuccessrun Szarcu.—The following extracted from 
the British Colonist of Toronto, will be read with interest, although it 
is not important in its results : 


_ Ata moment when everything connected with the ill-fated expedi- 
tion of Her Majesty's ships Zredus and Terror, under the gallant Sir 
John Franklin, is daily acquiring an increasing intensity of interest, it 
gives us much pleasure to be permitted to make public the following 
very interesting account of the proceedings of the expedition conducted 
last year by the distinguished Arctic traveller, Dr. Rae, to the shores 
of the Polar sea, in search of traces of it. It is derived from a private 
letter, addressed to a gentleman in this city. It will be seen that the 
expedition of Dr. Rae has been unproductive of information, and has, 
unhappily, cost one fellow-creature his life; nevertheless, too much 
credit cannot be given to its commander, for the perseverance and en- 
ergy with which he exerted himself on his mission. 


in the direction we had come, except immediately along the shore was 
smooth, white and firm looking as in winter. 

As we were now at as convenient a point as any from which to cross 
over to Wollaston Land, should an opportunity offer, our tents were 
pitched on the top of the cliff, in the ascent of which the drift bank, al- 
ready mentioned, served as a ladder. We had a most tedious detention 
here, there not being an opportunity of venturing to the offing until the 
19th August, when some lanes of open water appeared ; and we pushed 
out, expecting to get as far as Douglas island, which appeared to be, as 
nearly as [ can conjecture, in mid-channel. When about 8 miles from 
land a stream ofice barred our way. It was soclose packed and so 
uneven on its surface, that we could neither make way over nor through 
it. A thick fog had also come on and the ebb tide was carrying us fast 
to the 8. E. Under these circumstances I thought it advisable to return 
towards the main shore which we reached on the morning of the 20th, 
having been ten hours absent, during which we had more than once 
narrowly escaped having our boat squeezed ; and we had to launch it 
more than half a mile over the ice so as to get toland. In hopes that a 
passage might still be effected, I waited until the 23d, but matters them 
wore a more unpromising aspect than ever, so that I thought it useless 
to waste any more time at so late a season. By making portage of three 
miles and dragging the boat the same distance on the ice, we got into 
some open water, and made the best of our way towards the Uopper- 
mine, in getting to which I anticipated some difficulty, as much ice had 
been driven in that direction by a gale of East and N. E. wind during 
the two preceding days. | was, however, agreeably surprised to find 
passages of open water sufficiently wide for the boat, where [ had expec- 
ted nothing but close packed ice. The only way ‘hat I can account for 
this is by supposing that the wind, as it approached the land, changed 
to the N. and N. W., and carried the ice along with it. We pitched our 
tents on the mouth of the Coppermine late on the evening of the 24th, 
and ascended to the Fall next morning. 

The Company’s expedition, after launching their boats over the rocks 
opposite the lower part of the Fall, hauled them up the remainder by 
water with the line; and wishing to save time and the tear and wear 
of our craft, I intended to do the same, particularly as the steersman 
and crew appeared to think there was little or no danger. We had as- 
cended all the most difficult parts without much trouble, and had now 
only one short place to travel up, which was so smooth that a loaded 
boat might have been taken up it. Here, from some cause, our steers- 
man became alarmed, called to the trackers to slaek the line, which was 
no sooner done than he and the bowsman leaped onshore and permitted 
the boat to sheer out into the current—the line broke and the boat was 
soon upset. It stopped in an eddy some distance below, and Albert 
ran down with me and we succeeded in getting hold of it with a pole 
which I fixed into a broken plank, and called to my companion to assist 
me. He, either mistaking what I said, or thinking he would be of more 
service on the bottom of the boat, sprang to it, and immediately after- 
wards they were carried by the current into a small bay where I 
thought both were safe. Not so, however, for ina minute afterwards 
they were drawn out again, and the Jast I saw of our poor Esquimaux 
interpreter was his making a spring towards a rock, which he missed 
and disappeared under water; nor did he rise to the surface again. 
This brave lad was liked by every one for his activity and his cheerful 
and obliging disposition and good temper. He had acted as my servant, 
and I had been much attached to him. His loss has, consequently, 
grieved me more than I can express. Next day we commenced our 
Journey on foot towards Fort Confidence, each of the men having a 
load of about 90lbs. and my own bundle was nearly 50lbs, the canoe 
of the men being so much laden, that we had to take a sail and some oil 
cloth for the boat on Bear Lake. On our fourth evening we met some 
Indians, who materially lightened us; and we arrived at the Fort on 
the Ist September, having been 7 days on our way. The whole party, 
consisting of 18 souls, including two Indians, embarked on board our 
large boat, which had, besides private luggage, 56 pieces cargo and 6 
dogs, which sunk it rather deep for stormy weather, of which we had a 
long continuance. We lay 5 days at Cape McDonell, besides other de- 
tentions, and we did not get to Bear Lake River until the 16th. The 
Weather was so cold that the shallow ponds were coated with ice strong 
enough to bear a man’s weight, and the ink froze in my tent. I forgot 
to say, that while descendimg the Coppermine, deer were so numerous 
that we could have provided venison enough for double our numbers. 
Of 20 that were killed I shot 18—two of them large bucks, at one shot 





190 yards distance. When on the coast wecaught abundance of salmon, 
wherever there was open water enough to set a net.” 

Avnotuer Expepition.—A late London paper has the following ;— 
“The Prince Albert, of 90 tons, built by Mr. White of Cowes, and at 
present in the Surrey Docks, was inspected by Commander C. U. For. 
syth and Mr. Peak, assistant to the Master Shipwright at Woolwich 
Dockyard, and having been reported favourably of, has been purchased 
by Lady Franklin, and will leave the river on Monday for Aberdeen, 
to be fitted for the Arctic regions by the same firm who fitted the Lad 
Franklin vessel, commanded by Captain Penny; and they have pro. 
mised to have the Prince 4/bert ready for sea at a fortnight from this 
date. The Prince Albert has been purchased exclusively by Lady 
Franklin, and is to be fitted and provisioned solely at her own expense, 
aided by a few private friends, and Captain Forsyth proceeds in her, 
as captain of the vessel, without fee or reward, having already obtained 
permission from the Admiralty to be employed on that service. Com- 
mander Forsyth intends proceeding through Davis's Straits, Lancaster 
Sound, and Barrow’s Straits, and will enter Prince Regent's Inlet on 
the west side, proceeding south to Felix Harbour, where Sir John Ross's 
ship was left, and examine all the coast of Boothia, and, if necessary, 
cross the narrow neck of land which is now known to render Boothia a 
peninsula. Commander Forsyth has seen considerable service, which 
qualifies him for a searching expedition ; has served for many years in 
the Beagle, in the Australian and South American surveys, and was 
promoted to Commander for his zealous service and the aid he afforded 
to the troops during the late Kafir war. 

With reference to Regent’s Inlet, the dtheneum of the 27th ult., 
says, in connection with the foregoing movement of the devoted Lady 
Franklin, “‘ We alluded very recently to the proposed search of Re- 
gent’s Inlet, and the passage leading out of it to the west—which it is 
distinctly understood will not be examined by Captain Austin, as the 
instructions to that officer will direct him to proceed with his four ships 
in pairs to a much more westerly meridian than Regent’s Inlet. We 
based our assumption of the necessity of this search on three grounds: 
—First the probability of Sir John Franklin having abandoned his ves- 
sels to the southwest of Cape Walker; secondly, the fact that in his 
charts an open passage is laid down from the west into the bottom of 
Regent’s Inlet; and thirdly, that Sir John Franklin would be more 
likely to take this course through a country known to possess the re- 
sources of animal life, with the wreck of the Victory in elix Harbour 
and the stores at Fury Beach, higher up the Inlet, in view,—than to 
fall upon the utterly barren region of the north coast of America. In 
corroboration of the necessity of this part of the search, we may refer 
to the Parliamentary Arctic Papers, in which the opinion of Captain 
Beechy in particular and of the Arctic officers generally is strongly ex- 
pressed in recommendation of the search of Regent's Inlet.” 

Sin Joun Ross’s Vesseis.—In addition to the Feliz, fitting at Ayr, 
Sir John will be accompanied by the Mary, a small yacht of his own. 
The admiralty furnish them with provisions for a year, and do the same 
for the vessel first purchased by Lady Franklin. Other assistance, 
in the way of dock-yard aid and steam towing, has been liberally given. 
Tue American (GrinneLt) Expepirion.—We copy from the Tri- 
bune of Wednesday the following interesting article. : 
The American Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, the Arctic 
navigator, will sail to-day. This expedition consists of two vessels, 
ranked in Navy nomenclature as brigantines ; the Advance, 144 tons, 
and the Rescue, 91 tons. These vessels have been provided and fitted 
out by the generous munificence of Henry Grinnell, Esq. of this City, 
at an expense to him of more than $30,000. The Government has also 
done much toward furnishing and directing the affair. The Advance 
is two years old; the Rescue is new. Both vessels have been put in 
the most complete order for the services in which they are engaged. 
Strengthened in every part, double-planked, protected from ice and 
cold, furnished with extra boats, spars, sails, &c. they are in every 
respect ready for the rigours and dangers of a Polar Winter. Mr. Grin- 
nell has taken great care to furnish the officers with all the references 
and authorities that could be had, either here or in Europe—all the 
charts, records of voyages, &c., which have any bearing upon that part 
of the world, are on board. Ae clothing has been furnished 
in abundance for the men; and provisions of the best kind, and of a 
character suited to the climate, sufficient for three years, are on board. 
The whole is under the command of Lieut. Edwin 8. De Haven, an en- 
thusiastic and excellent officer of the U.S. Navy. Lieut. De Haven 
has devoted much attention to that portion of the world whither he is 
bound, and has the advantage'of alt that can be known of it, except-by 
personal experience. wii : 

We believe the general coarse and operation of the expedition will be 
as follows: Proceeding direct to Baffin’s Bay, the ships will touch at 
Disco Island, a Danish whaling station, on the coast of Greenland, in 
lat. 70°, where fresh water will be taken on board; they then sail 
north-westerly into Lancaster Sound, and through Barrow’s Strait, 
with the intention of exploring an open sea which is suppose to exist 
between Parry’s Islands and the Pole, spreading westward towards 
Asia. If they get through Barrow’s Strait, and the ice will permit, 
they will go up Wellington Channel, or if that be closed, westward to 
Cape Walker and around Melville Island. Should they not be able to 
get westward in this direction, they will return to Baflin’s Bay and at- 
tempt to penetrate at Jones’s or Smith’s Sounds—the latter is the ex- 
treme northern point of Baffin’s Bay, in lat. 79°. Should the vessels 
get into this supposed sea, and advance westward, they may, if deemed 
expedient, go into the Pacific through Behring’s Strait, where they will 
communicate with our Pacific or East India squadrons, which will have 
orders to render all needful information and assistance. This is the 
general plan of the expedition; but Lieut. DeHaven has discretionary 
power to alter this in any way which he may deem most conducive to 
the success of the enterprise. Wherever the vessels touch, the most 
rigid scrutiny will be made to discover any marks of Capt. Franklin's 
visit. If they fallin with any British vessels engaged in the search, 
they will communicate with, and, if necessary, aid them. In case the 
vessels should not be able to get through Barrow’s Strait, it is probable 
that they will return to New York to winter. They are expected to 
keep in company if convenient, but should the interests of the enterprise 
or circumstances compel, they will part, previously agreeing upon & 
rendezvous. 

The staunch vessels and their noble crews leave with the hearty 
good wishes of all. Lieut. De Haven bears letters to various British 
officers in the Arctic Seas, among them one from Lady Franklin to her 
husband. The number of men on the two vessels is 36. The officers are ; 

Lt. Edwin S.De Haven, Commanding—Passed Midshipmen 8. P. Grif- 
fin, Acting Master, Wm. H. Murdaugh, T’. W. Brodhead, R. R. Carter— 
Passed Asst-Surgeon, E. K. Kane—Asst.Surgeon, Ben). Vreeland— 
Midshipman, W. 8. Lovell—Boatswain, H. Brooks. ‘a 

Lieut. De Haven commands on board the Advance, and Passed Mid- 
shipman Griffin on the Resewe. Dr. Kane will pay particular attention 
to matters of Science, Natural History, Temperature, &e., but these 
investigations are not to interfere in any way with the legitimate per, 
pose of the expedition. Unless the vessels are spoken off the es 
Banks, it is probable that nothing will be heard from them for severa 
months, the only means of communication (by sea) being through _ 
glish or Danish whaling ships. Should opportunity offer, letters wi 
be sent overland by traders of the Hudson Bay Co. aes 

Whatever may be the result of this expedition, as connected wit ag 
fate of the gallant Sir John Franklin, itis one which reflects the high- 
est honour upon the philanthropic eitizen who projected it and upon 
the officers and men engaged therein. The attractions of a paw ong 
voyage along the bays and seas where the sun shines for four months @ 
a time, exploring the bare rocks and everlasting ice, with no companion 
but the white bear or the arctic fox, may be all very romantic at a dis- 
tance ; but the mere thought of a Winter residence there, frozen fast 
in some solid ocean, with snow a dozen feet deep, the thermomotes 
ranging from 30° to 40° below zero, and not a glimpse of the blesse 
sun from November to February, is enough to give a chill to all —_ 
turous notions. But the officers and men have weighed all these di . 
culties, and are ready to encounter them for the sake of their noble oe 
low sailor, whose fate has been so long a painful mystery to the world. 


THE GORHAM CASE. 


A fortnight ago it was supposed that the Bishop of Exeter's, resources 
were exhausted; but that was a mistake, and a precisely similar ap- 
plication to that made to the Court of Queen's Bench, for a rule he 
show cause why the proceedings of the Court of Arches should od . 
stayed, was on Thursday week made to the Court of or a 0m 
The arguments relied on were the same in both cases, with the oot 
ence that Sir Fitzroy Kelly showed that Lord Chief Justice Camp ” 
had erroneously described the origin of the Acts of Henry V it. =. 
ferred to in the case, and was wrong in the date he assigned to the he 
mination of the Chancellorship of Sir Thomas More. The _— : 
Common Pleas, because the question has been before the Cour 
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, h, has taken time to consider its decision, and announced 
Queen's eeday that it will not give judgment this term. The Chief 
+ tice has, however, stated enough to let us see that the decision will 
ph nd less on the statutes of Henry VIII than on the practice of the 

urt, and the Construction put by that practice on the law, which in 
th Court of Queen’s Bench was stated to have been uniformly op 
: “he statement of the Bishop’s counsel. The Court of Common Pleas 
pot not quite satisfied as to the practice, and has taken time, accord- 
ms ly, to examine it. This new and unusual application to the court to 
ie what another court has refused to do, explains why the Bishop, 
when the question was last before the Court of Arches, was anxious to 
delay the proceedings of that court. 


™ * * 


The Bishops did meet on Monday ; and on that evening the Bishop of 
London laid on the table of the House of Lords a bill for ‘* adjudicating 
~~ matters of heresy and schism,” the result of these meetings. The 
measure is said in no wise to infringe on the Royal prerogative, but 
os carry out the principle already known to the law, * that, to test the 

bility of a person presented to an ecclesiastical benefice belongs to an 
ecclesiastical tribunal.” The bill proposes, that, as often as it shall be 
sessary for the Privy Council to determine any question of the doc- 
pe of the Church of England, such question shall be referred in the 
pe of a special case to the whole episcopate, to be convoked for that 
purpose by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the opinion of the majority, 
when duty certified in writing to the Council, to be binding on the 
jatter, and to be specially reported to the Queen. It is proposed that 
the Bishops shall on such cases sit as a court, givin due notice of time 
and place of meeting to all entitled to be heard, and that the Prelates 
shall attest their decision by their signature. This would constitute a 
purely ecclesiastical tribunal for points of doctrine, and is the first step 
towards a seasonable solution of the present difficulties. How the in- 
ferior clergy Will like to be wholly excluded from such a tribunal— 
what additional influence it might give the Bishops—what effect it 
might have on the Crown, inducing it to select Bishops for their opin- 
ions—are important questions which will, no doubt, with many otners, 

receive due consideration. : P 

The number of clergy who have already subscribed memorials or de- 
clarations to their diocesans on this subject are said to be upwards of 
1500, of whom, in the Archdeaconry of Worcester, are 150; and those 
of Coventry 121; Cornwall, 140; Darham, 107; Exeter, 140 ; Chiches- 
ter, 120; Barnstaple, 99 ; Reading, 70; in the diocese of Lincoln, 113 ; 
and that of Gloucester and Bristol, 200. The Oxford declaration is 
signed by a large ortion of the tutorial body, and a great number of 
those who declined to sign it expressed their approbation of its contents. 
—London paper, May 11. a : 

Discovery or A VALUABLE Parntinc.—The original portrait of 
Charles the First, supposed to have been lost during the Commonwealth 
when, to prevent the discovery of the portrait. it was reduced in size by 
cuttingit, is said to have been founed in Barnstaple. The portrait was 

inted by Vandyck in 1640, when the King was 40 years age, one year 
loko the painter died. The painting just discovered had for many 
years been thrown about as valueless and was so black that it was diffi- 
cult to perceive what it represented, and the frame was so rotten that 
it broke away asit hung. For the last ten years it was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Ward, at the Seven Stars, Anchor-lane, and when he left 
the house and sold off, Mr. W. Lewis, funiture-broker, Silver-street, 
bought it and took it home. It was thrown about for a long time under 
a heap of rubbish ; at last it was picked up, ordered to be scrubbed, and 
hung upin his ware-reoms to dry. Several people passed and repassed,who 
asked the price,but thought they would consider the matter ; at last a Mr. 
Taylor bought it for 2s. ; within a week he was offered 20/. Mr. Taylor, 
however, thinking that it must be a valuable painting, took it to the 
National Gallery, to knowif there was such a painting missing, and had 
an answer there was; He returned to Barnstaple with it, ee has been 
offered as much as 2,000/. for it; but declined parting with it for that 
sum.—London paper. 

More ArisTocratic Piuckx.—A friend writes us word from London, 
that aschooner yacht, the Proserpine, the property of a party of noble- 
men, has just sailed from the Thames, on a singular expedition. She is 
bound on an exploring tripdown the coast of Norway, round the North 
Cape, and up the White Sea, visiting the coast of Lapland, and return- 
ing round the north of Iceland. ‘The object is to collect objects of nat- 
ural history for the enrichment of private museums.—To this we add 
the recent departure from this city, for Caiifornia via the Rocky Moun- 
tains, of Mr. Calthorpe, who is a nephew of Lord Calthorpe and the 
Duke of Beaufort, with Mr. Coke, brother of the Earl of Leicester and 
grandson of the well-known ‘‘old Coke of Norfolk.”—The late Lord 
Yrederick Beauclerk, whose death we recently announced, was a cvle- 
brated cricktter, having played his first match at Lords’ Ground in 

1791, and his last in 1825. PRP TER 

LiseraL Contrisurions To THE INDUSTRIAL Exursition.—Five 
hundred pounds sterling have been given, respectively, by Lord Over- 
stone (Jones Loyd), Sir Anthony Rothschild, and the Earl of Ellesmere. 











An ArtruLt Dopce.—A man, having the appearance of a country- 
man, and laden with a bundle of hay, managed one day lately to fall 
through a pane of glass, value 80/., which adorned the establishment of 
a large mercer in the Edgeware-road, London. The shopkeeper quickly 
seized upon the fellow, who protested he had no money, and pleaded the 
weight of his load for an excuse. Two gentlemen, loukers on, testified 
to their having watched the “ stupid clown,” and just before remarked 
that his gross carelessness would lead to some mischief ; and they sug- 
gested that the ‘‘ booby” should be searched. This was promptly done, 
and the production of a 50/. note was the result. Vainly did the coun- 
tryman, with tears in his eyes, proclaim the note to be his ‘* maester’s,” 
the proceeds of his journey to market. The mercer paid himself the 80/. 
by giving the boor 20/. in Bank of England notes, and retaining possess- 
lon of the one found uponhim. The wight said he would go and fetch 
4 policeman, that he might ‘‘ have the law” upon the shopkeeper, and 
left the premises ; and the two gentlemen blandly took their leave, after 
congratulating the tradesman on the fortunate result which had atten- 
ded their suggestion of asearch. Ofcourse the reader guesses the upshot 
—the 50/. note was a forgery, and the whole proceeding a trick. 





Roya, anp Noste MAarriaGes.—The marriage of the Duke of 
Genoa, brother of the King of Surdinia, with the Princess Elizabeth of 
Saxony, was celebrated at Dresden on the 21st ult.—Married, on the 
30th of April, at Shrivenham, by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, 
the Earl of Strathmore, well-known in sporting circles, to Charlotte 
Maria Barrington, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Barrington.—On 
the 30th ult., at the Hague, the usual ceremony of betrothment and 
exchange of rings took place between her Royal Highness the Princess 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Prince Frederick, and his Royal Highness 

¢ Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway. 
me Inpta Mar, Sreamers.—The Government contract with the 

est India Mail Company has been renewed for ten years. The com- 
pany are to provide new and swifter steamers than those hitherto en- 
enged, which are to be built immediately on the Clyde, the Thames, and 
om Mersey ; and the circuitous route hitherto traversed at the loss of 
el time, and, as regards the company itself, at the loss of so many 
ps ay 8, Is to be given up in favour of a more direct route. The five 
time Vessels are expected to be ready within a year from the present 
can They are to maintain a speed of twelve to fourteen knots an 
pa The tonnage is to be 2000 to 2300—the horse power 800. This 
mane eement will give the company a fleet of 20 or 22 steam-ships, 
on y of ion of great capacity. The new and swifter steamers, which 
Pa we cing laid down, will run fortnightly from Southampton to St. 
oan ae i voyage will be direct—the time, twelve days At this 
steamers will bei to the semi-official programme, “Three branch 
Rae mitt igh Waiting to receive the mails, one to convey them to 
Jenaies, Sen J ao of Mexico; a second to Porto Rico, Hayti, 
the Windward per = Cuba, Honduras, and Nicaragua; the third to 
transferring th . “Vy Islands, terminating at Demerara. After 
ireut for Ch ® mails a these places, the Atlantic steamers will start 
Pacific mail ae eae the Isthmus of Panama, there to disembark the 
e see on S for transmission tothe west coast of America” It will 
stapes at _ eee two objects in view,—namely, speed, and the 
a man 09 Tar ne possidie, of the passenger tratfic which the existing 
oan Fe a Fie from the route originally laid down, 
via the United States.—European News, May 11. 
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the cabins and berths are somewhat similar to the previous vessels of 
this line. The accommodation, however, is altogether upon a larger, 
sirier, and statelier scale. The main saloon isa noble apartment, hav- 
ing about seven feet six inches of headroom. Besides this main saloon 
there are two roomy gentlemen's cabins and a ladies’ cabin or drawing- 
room. Altogether there is accommodation for about 140 first class. 
There are all the usual appliances for the comfort and luxury of the 
passengers—a smoking room, surgeon’s room, ice house, cow heuse, 
carpenters’ room, bake house, cook house (16 feet square), &c. 





CANADA Srock In THE Lonpon Marxetr.—An amount of 450,000/. 
is now being raised in the London Money Market on behalf of the local 
Government of Canada. The security consis s of debentures, bearing 
6 per cent. interest, and redeemable in 25 years. They are issued at 
id and a considerable portion of them has already been taken.— 

imes, 27 Aprit. 

It is unteleasal that nearly the whole of the Canada Six per Cent. 
Debentures, the negotiation of which in this market we mentioned yes- 
terday, have been taken up for investment. A portion of the sum re- 
quired is raised for the completion of the canals and public works, 
which are expected to yield a considerable revenue, and the remainder 
to pay off the old Five per Cent. Debentures of Upper Canada as the 
fall duc, the Government engaging to make no further loan. —/Jbid, 
April. 

Tue LATE Mr WorpswortH’s Unpusiimep Porm And Biocra- 
pHy.—Mr. Wordsworth has left a poem, consisting of 14 cantos, de- 
scriptive of his life, reflections, an opinions, with directions that it 
should be published after his decease, together with such biographical 
notices as may be requisite to illustrate his writings under the editorial 
care of his nephew, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster, whom he has appointed his literary executor, so far as 
his biographical memoir is concerned, with an expression of a desire 
that his family, executors, and friends would furnish his biographer 
with such materials as may be useful for his assistance in the prepera- 
tion of the work. 








CHyess. 
PROBLEM No. 78, By Herr KLInc. 
BLACK. 

















Wrilk. 


White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 77. 


White. Black. 
1. Qto Q@4ch P tks 
2. KttoK B4ch R tks Kt 
3. Rto K5ch KiksR 
4. Kto Q B 4 checkmate 

Also, 

1. R tks P ch K tks R 
2. QwQBScleke. kc. 


This mo-e simple method of effecting checkmate in the stipulated number of moves does 
mot appear to have been taken into the consideration of the inventor of the stratagem: 





Yo CorresponpenTs.—R. 8S. W. We are not acquainted with any public place of resort 
forchess players in New York, but the game is privately more practised than ever. Your 
pro osed solutions are wrong ; #8 also is that of D.S H—F. L. B. [Newburgh.| With re- 
spect to problems No. 76 and 77, you are quite right; not so, however,in the case of No. 74 


Appointurewts. 


E. J. Hutchins, Esq. of Eaton Square, is returned M. P. for Lymington, in place 
of the Honble. G. T. Keppel, who retired—Mr. W. Maclean, Assistant Secretary 
to the Board of Customs to be Secretary, in place of Mr. Scovell, who retires. 


Arnyp. 


War-Orrice, May 3.—5th Regt Ft—Lieut J W Tate Dickson has been al- 
lowed to retire from the service by the sale of hiscommission. 16th Ft—Surg H 
C Reade, from 76th Ft, to be Surg, v Hamilton, dec. 25th Ft—Ens W R all, 
fin 62d Ft, to be Ens, v Lane, dec. 4ist Ft—Lieut J E Goodwyn to be Capt, by 

ur, v Taylor, who ret; Ens C Y Balguy tobe Lieut, by pur, v Goodwyn. 62nd 

t—Ens H Bridges, fm 44th Ft, to be Ens, v Goodall, app to 25th Ft.—69th Ft— 
Lieut W G Daniel has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his 
commission, 87th Ft—Lieut C J Perry, fm 53d Ft, to be Paymaster, v W D 
Bedford, who has ret upon hf-py. 

The following general officers have beenplaced upon the list of officers receiving 
rewards fo; distinguished services :—Major General Money, C.B.,Sir Francis 
Cockburn, Penance Calvert, C.B., Hon. H. E. Butler, Thorn, C.B., Darling, 
Ashworth, Whitham, Robbins. 

The Java arrived at Qneenstown on Thursday the 2d inst., and the following 
drafts will be embarked in her this morning for conveyance to Canada, to join the 
service companies: 19th Reyt—Captain Ker, Lieut Moore, Ens Lidwell, and 130 
men; 7ist Highlaud Light Infantry—Lieut Prince, Ens Harkness, and 92 men; 
79th Highlanders—Lieut Forrest, and82 men.—U. S. Gazette. 


[The Gazettes of the 7th and 10th inst. contain no army news whatever. | 
Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capt, Michael Quin, to command the Ajaz, 56, steam oe. 
ship, at Portsmouth, to proceed to Cork to serve as the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
Manley Hall Dixon, Commander-in-Chief at that station, in the room of the Croco- 
dile, 8, ioe is. from which vessel the following officers are transferred, Lts. 
J.B. Massie and W. A. Munton, and Surgeon B. Verling. Also to the Ajaz, Lt. 
C. A.Wise, Purser J. L. Jones. —To the Ocean, 80, at Sheerness,Lt. G. C. Lloyd. 
—Commander H. R. Foote, tocommand the Prometheus, steam-sloop, to be com- 
missioned at Woolwich for service on the coastof Africa, also Lt. W. Graham, and 
Purser G. Grant. 

The Sealark, 8, Commdr. Moneypenny, has arrived at Portsmouth from service 
on the West coast of Africa, and is to be paid off. 

Some particulars of the Arctic Expeditions will be found under a separate 
head, and an account of the proceedings of H.M.8. Medea, in our India summary 

One Caprain aipinc ANoTHER.—The following extract of a letter 
from Capt. the Earl of Hardwicke to Capt. Sir John Ross is worth 
noting. Sir John, it is well-known, has just sailed northwards to look 
for the missing Arctic voyagers. A subscription-list was going about, 
for the purpose of aiding the outfit ; the Earl writes thus :—‘*‘ A man at 
your time of life undertaking on his own means so severe and arduous 
a service is a rare and splendid example of devotion to friendship and 
service. If my refusal to subscribe towards it would stop you, I would 
act on the selfish and stingy suggestion ; but as I see by the subscription 
list you are likely to gain the required sum, I shail give my mite to so 
good a cause; you will therefore find £50 at your disposal at Messrs. 
Cocks & Co., 43, Charing Cross.” 


Obituary. 


Tue Bisnor oF Crocher.—The Right Rev. Lord Robert Ponsonby Totten- 
ham, D.D., Lord Bishop of Clogher, was the second son of Charles, first Marquis 
of Ely, brother of John, the second Marquis, and uncle of the present possessor of 
that tile. The Right Rey. Prelate was born the 5th September, 1773; he was 
educated at Christchurch, Oxford, and having entered into holy orders, attained 
the mitre in 1804, by being consecrated Bishop of Killaloe. He was translated to 
the see of Ferns inl 820,and obtained the Bishopric of Clogher in 1822. The Bishop 
of Clogher has always borne his surname of Tottenham; for Tottenham Green, in 
the country of Wextord, and the other property of the Tottenham family, being in- 
herited by his Lordship, he retained the original name when the rest of his family 
assumed that of Loftus. Dr. Tottenham, while Bishop of Killaloe, married, in 1807, 
Alicia, third daughter of Cornwallis Maude, first Viscount Hawarden, and has had 


























| Sandizell, in Bavaria, by whom he leaves issue. 








— 


issue ten sons and one daughter. The Right Rev. Prelate died in Ireland on the 
26th ult. The Bishopric of Clogher merges in the Primacy. 

Sin Tuomas CaRTwricut, G.C.H.—The death of this eminent diplomatist oc- 
curred at Stockholm on the 17th ult, He was the eldest son of the late William 


Ralph Cartwright, Esq., of Aynho, for several years M.P. for Northamptonshire, 
and crandees. maternally of Cornwallis, first Viscount Hawarden. His ancestors 
were of the Manor of Aynho, formore than two centuries, and continuous - 


ly represented the county of Northam) 


u in Parliament. Sir Thomas was born 
in 1795, and married, in 1824, Maria 


lizabeth Augusta, daughter of the Countof 
mm ; y revious to his appointment as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the court of Stockholm, he 
was Minister Plenipotentiary to the Diet of Frankfort. 


Captain Dyas died suddenly at Ballymena on Friday the 26th ult. He served 
throughout the Peninsular campaigns, aie Waterloo with the 51st (King’s Own) 
Light Infantry. He was, during his military caréer, considered to be one of the 
coolest and at the same time one of the bravest officers of any grade in the British 
rrmy. He frequently volunteered ‘his services for the most arduous and hazard- 
ous duty; and “ Dyas and the stormers” was a standing toast with the most dis- 
tingui campaigners of the day.—At Peckham, Lieut. W. Rule, R. N. aged 
64.—At Penzance, Mr. Thomas Brett, Purser, R. N.—At Cawsand, Commander 
C. W. Betty.—In Paris, aged 93, Madame Auber, mother of the celebrated musi- 
cal composer.—On the 17th ult., at Tristernagh Abbey, his seat in Westmeath, 
aged 37, Sir Samuel Henry Piers, Bart.—At the residence of his mother, the Hon. 
Russell Byng, Lieutenant of H.M.S. Ocean, fourth brother of Viscount Torrington, 
in the 27th year of his age-——On the 16th ult., at Gibraltar, Capt. T. P. Onslow, H. 
M. 67th Regt., youngest son of the late Archdeacon Onslow.—On the 27th ult., at 
Limerick, Wy. he, Esq., late M. P. for the city of Limerick.—Commr. Drane, 
R. N.—At his residence, St. John’s-wood, Mr. James Edkins, late Ordnance 
Storekeeper at Demerara, aged 55.—At Verdun-sur-Meuse, France, Lewis Mor- 
daunt, Esq., late Captain in H.M. 61st Regt.—In the 61st year of his age, at Wood- 
hayes-hall, Alkineham, Cheshi:e, Major Wainman, late of the 14th Light Dragoons. 
—On the 24th ult., at 5, Tilney-street, the Lady Sarah Finch, second daughter of 
the Earl of Aylesford, aged 26 years.—On the 29th ult., at Beel-house, near Amer- 
sham, aged78, Samuel Higham, Esq., Secretary and Controller General of the 
National Debt Office —Thomas Read, Commdr., R.N.—On the 5th inst., in Cla- 
rence-square, Brighton, Captain John Edwards, formerly of the 20th Light Dra- 
goons, and req 4 of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, aged 65.—At Avisford, 
Sussex, on the 7thinst., aged 73, the Lady Isabella Anne Bry eldest dau 
of George, first Marquis of Waterford, and widow of the late Sir John W. H. 
Brydges, of Wootton Court, near Canterbury.—On the 6th inst., at Torquay, Lord 
William Hervey, second surviving son of the Marquis of Bristol, some time H.M. 
Secretary of Embassy at Paris——F ound dead in a railway carriage at Rouen, on 
the lst inst., M. de Blainville, a celebrated naturalist, and successor of Cuvier, 


in the Professorship of Comparative Anatony in the Paris Museum of Natural 
History. 





BISCATINE 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


os excellent, new and healthy substance, is prepared from the French “ Biscottes,” 
asweetened bread, maeh used in Europe, as an article of common diet for children 
and invalids. It will be found to give health and strength with more certainty than the or 
dinary crude substances now in use. Forsaiein packages by 

DELLUC & CO., 


Pharmaceutical Sanit, Set Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 

Also, for the same purpose, the English Prepared Biscuit, Racahout des » 
Arrow Root, Semoule, Patent Barley, Groats, all warranted fresh, and of the best 
ma: 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for Rochester, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
at 10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
(weather permiaiag.? 
Returning, wiil ve Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. may25—6mos 





A BACHELOR OF ARTS of Cambridge, of two years’ standing, scholar of his 
College and graduate in hcaours, for nearly two years Private Tutor in a gentleman’s 
family in England, wishes to meet with a similar position in the United States,or an en- 
g tas classical or mathematical teacher iv a school. College and other tes can 
be given, as well aa references to mo:t respectable parties in New York. Address X.Y., of- 
fice of the Albion. may25 








TO PROFESSORS OF DANCING 


WASTED to engage for the winter t ing in November or December 

next, bya respectabie resident in one of the large towns in Canada, who sae 
suitable conv-niences for the purpuse, a Lady, a proticient in dancing, capable of imparting 
the art in all ite branches, particularly a graceful style, suitable to wing-room dancing, 
&c.,&c, For further particulars, enquire atthe office of the Albion. may2s 








°F JAMtS TUCKER, the nephew of the late Mr. Francis Tucker, of Kensington, near 
London, will apply to Mr. Joseph Tucker of Chideock near Bridport, Dorsetshire, he will 
hear of something to advantage. may 25—6t 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
BY G. P. PUTNAM, NEW YO EX 








Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents. 


MRS. LOUDON’s LADIES’ COMPANION 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. Part IV. 
With beautiful illustrations on wood. 
DICKENS’S: HOUSEHOLD WORDS. No. VII. 
Price 6 cents, 


“ Tt will become universally popular asa ‘household’ book on both sid 
if the succeeding numbers fultil the promises made iu cued eee 


*,* Complete sets of the preceding numbers of the above work may still be had. 

PROFESSOR GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT BOOK: 

An introduction to Scientific Botany, both structural and systematic. 
THIRD EDITON, RE-WRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 
Illustrated with 1200 engravings on wood, 1 vol., 8vo. cloth, $1,75. 
“Tae best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom.”—Professor Silliman. 
ALSO, NoW READY— 
DICKENS'S DAVID COPPERFIELD, PART XIII. 
Price 121-2 cents. 

‘ Dickens is nobly sustaining and elevating his reputation in this work. He has done no- 


thing better than this, Pure in thought word anity 
its noblest and most essential cuaracteristic me rn any eee - 
may25 


Also, vol. 1. of the work with the illustrations, lvo. cloth, $1,°5. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS NOT BY DICKENS. 


FrAMILiaR to thousands as household words isthe fact that my book teaches how to ac” 

, complish a family six weeks’ wash before breakfast, without rubving or pounding ; re" 

quires no machine, no extra w utensils, and may be used by a 

meanest capacity. The material is cheaper than soap, may be obtained everywhere, and 

is not composed of any acid, turpentine, camphene, or any substance of a 

odour. or injurious qualities. it is warranted not toinjure the most delicate fabric. The il. 

lustrious chemist Liebig discovered the secret, and sold it to the present proprietor, for 

$2,500. This plan has received the patronage of the crowned heads of Europe, and the 
i and 





President of this republic. It is in the hospitals of Engiand, Ireland, 

France, and ali the public offices and institutions of the Unied States, including 
York City Hospital, New York Orphan Asylum, New York Asylum for Aged Females. 
Taylor writes as fullows :—“ It is a most beneficial discovery which you announce.”. 
lor. Queen Victoria’s Laundress writes as follows :—“ Your 


\ rocess, and 
wash! have been submitted to her Majesty, and meet her d ; 
porsued in all the laundries of her Majest "s household.” —Marie Gaspard, Obiet ives 
nthe household of her Majesty Queen Victoria. The New Yi of A 1 
1850, says :-—* Those engaged in washing will find it worth a trial”: Christian Resltiger 
cer says :—“ No housewife should be without it.’ The New York 
‘- From persons] examination, we feel free to say itexcels anyt’ ofthe ida” 
N. J.| Kegister says :—‘‘ It is decidedly the greatest cur of 
ews Says :—* We have tried it—all the rubbing is dis: 
washed than by the usual way.” IT refer also to thefo 
on: Bem Beye, Dawe Las os x. rn Rev. a. Ki 
imstead efield, Conn, Rev. . Pollock, Warrentown, Va., Rev. W. 
hoes, N. ¥,, Rev. E. R. Johnson, New Carlisle, Ohio, Rev. J. W. Pitcher, Battenville, N.Y. 4 
Rev Dr. Sherwood, Upper Alton, lll, Rey. Dr Lilie, Washington, N. J., and . 
The originals of the above testim hundreds of others, with specimens of wash- 
ing, may be inspected gratis. Printed instructions, all that is necessary, price $i, may be 
obtained, on application, personally, or by letter, post paid, to 
H. TWELVETREE, 
Room 23, No. 80 Nassau street, New York. 


maylS—tt 





For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Om. 
& zra Nye.—This Steamer willde from the foot of Canal Street, with the Mails for Eu- 
ope, positively on Saturday, 25th May, at 12 o’clock, M. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort, 


apply to WARD K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, 
Peditively no berth can be secured till paid for. may iL 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


HAT EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN PROPERTY AT THORNHILL, Yonge 
street, belonging to the estate of Thorne ard Parone, comprising mill property, tan- 
néry, farms with large ani commodious dwellings, &c., will be offered for sale at Thornhill, 
Canada West, on ‘Tlursday, 13th June next ensuing. ° 
Plans and a full description of the above can be secn at the News Room in Cobourg, Kings- 





ton, Montreal. and Quebec ; also in Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, Albany, New York, and 
Oston, United States, f 
Wn. Proudfoot, 
James F, Smith, ; Trustees, 
Francis Boyd, 
Toronto, 27th April, 1350. may4—Tt 





SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 


AVE OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner 
of Anthony Street, a new Restatrant and Oyster Saloon, pronounced to be the most 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish- 


ment twenty elevantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who desire 
tosup onthe delicaciés of the seasons. The whole premises, covering nearly four red 
fee t of ground, enables them to offer superior accommodations. They solicit the 

of gentlemen who muy desire to breakfast, dine, or sup. ap 














NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DBSIGN. 


HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open at the New Gallery, 663 
T Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, 4. M. until 10, P.M. ~ 


ap 27-6 
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WILSON, VOCALIST.—Ata Of the friends and admirers of JOHN WIL- 
JOHAN ocala deceased, held at the Astor Howse onthe cenit Wednesday, the 24th 





of the lamented deceased —The re unanimously appoin' 
a Committee for the above purpose, to wit,— 
Peter H. Vandervoort. Vair 
Charles Vandervoort, Wm. F. Broseh, 
ae pre pu. Watson, 
James W. Maitland. ! 


xander Watson was unanimously appointed Secretary and Treasurer. for 
the purpose of collecting and soliciting subscriptions. A list of contributions is in the hands 
of each member of the Committee, who is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 
handed over to the Treasurer. 
The then adjourned sine dic, subject to the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
to report to the next meeting. By order, 
ALEx. Watson, 
may 4 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
REMOVAU—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of 





“3 bes gh and Teacher of La — and 
Flutes, and the Guitar, respectfullv informs his friends and the public in general, 
Giscnctow Broadway, near Walker street, New York. may 11 


BUILDING SITES, 


N THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. ‘The subscriber offers for sale 20 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome building sites, toge:her with ite healthfulness, and great facility 


of ingress and to and from the city, give it adv: rarely tobe obtained. A 
oe oe EDWARD k COL! INS, ” 
«uth street, 


EUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO, 38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ES made up weekly at this agency for all parts of Great Britain and France. 
Orders for Books, Newspapers, &c., attended to either in quantity ur single 


rchases made in France and England. ap 2 
LAST WEEK OF 
BAYNE’S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE 


PEN EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadw: 
Oo Ba: original celebrated series of Panoramas, entitled A Voyage to nue’ 
ut views of Boston, its harbour, Halifax, the Atlantic, Liverpool, Lon* 
Sa goame ander the bridges), and ending with a magnificent view 
the Thames Tunnel, tly illuminated, and both banks of the beautiful River Rhine, 
= Boston for 47 weeka, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, to upwards of 30',000 persons. Admission 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 Cents 
Doors open at 6 1-2; commence moving at? 3-4. An exhibition on Wed ys and Satur- 

afternoons at 








Pe 











day 8 o'clock, apl 4—4t 
TRE ART OF MAKING FLOWSRS IN WAX. 
, recently arrived from 
MoM erry to teach the above ) oy ale ys . eypeer te yd 


avery few lessous. Specimens may be seen, and terms known on application at Mrs. 
Black’s, 12 Union Sqnare. ap 27 


MBRCY'S DREAM. 
ENGRAVED FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
By D. Huntineton, Ese. 
SUBSCRIBER’S PRINT FoR 1850. 
EAS L Supscaisas oe) a FREE ADOS PETA ART-UNION, for the present year 





a fine co es a share in the drawing of Prize Certifi 
cates, ‘which entitle holders to make their own selections of Paintings or her Works of Art- 
‘Subscriptions received by WILLIAMS & STEVENS. 
apl 1S—4t* $53 Broadway. 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymMon Francis MacDonacp, 
apl 6 


Red tec LY osum, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 





com Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods to 
visiting Toronto, now the seat ) te aye Canada. 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, = c. W. 
an 5—6t 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE POWER OF MUSIC, painted by W.S Mount, executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by 15 inches, Each copy, plain $3 00, Colored, $5 00. 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! acompanion picture to the above, by the same artists, Same 
size. Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored, $5 0. : . 
No other vings have ever so much popularity and excited the admiration of 
every beholder as the above beautiful productions of the American Teniera, 
GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted by R. de Trobriant. Each copy, 
d, $300. This is the most interesting view ever published. 


_ HE ANH EON. 





























his “ Practical Elocutionist.” 
also op orrangement to take charge of @ few Family Glasses, ta 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at bis rendence. No. § Cottage Place, S$ doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 16 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


FI SDSON & SMITH call attention ir large and elegant assortment of Framed 

aa hen poy — reepectfaly infor the bee ay of the sapee thar 
are pared e is year eve variety taste 

nuiinwuumba. - 5 | jan5—1 


Mctiniprov'ne htnaeiven tthe art of Pubiie Speaking tnd’ Reading, upon princk 
MR HOWS bas 








COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 

HE undersigned informs the inhabitants of the upper ofthe city, that he 
Tee ett ca bentee yaolng ie teh Street), where he 
leneedo bareine Se faa use the various kinds and sizes eal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, te Ash, and —. Orrel adapted for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orStove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use, 

CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, o te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Lughe jan 19—ly 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Roya) College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. MOIDINg...esereceercnccscssscccerseeesssceee Drovctlll. ces 
ANEINOON.coessosscccsesecccescersrecserseeesS-sestllle ooeed 


jan 5—ly 


stones aeneedecee covvesescaeccosees Tepes 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 


HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Im of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
J * Double Action Harps. Warerooms py ee al : 





J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for com every variety in styleand finish. From 

his. experience in the first estab is in Europe, he is ab'e to produce instruments 
of the finest ties in tone, hanism, together with such improve- 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally has drawn fromaneminent 4d very disti: 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“T have examined and in many cases bed the icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
Geesent, wa should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

tzer rient. 

“In those cnose whose there te on exceed of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulepcy, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
A ny has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Fad —— to children, they have ony taken it, ae 

jose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it w vea medic 
value. The { with which it may be administered, and the oe 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 260 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 iy 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E, M. ©: , Charleston. Hendrickson, yavannah Sickles & 
Co. tea st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 





UPS ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
_ 36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDow anpD THE OrPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
4 UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum, 
Robert J. Dillon, * 


John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 
Samnel 8S. Howland, 
iliam Van Hook, 





VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy $1 ov. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Koliner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

bers now published contain 30 views, comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

gaan og hema Miegere Falla, Mount Vernon, Tom) of Gen. George Washington, &c., 
&e. Bach number, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored,$500. All the views may be 
had separately. 


ed, beautiful portrait of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
x — od likeness of the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each cupy, plain 
$i. 


by Vibert, a Co., respectfully inform the public that they have always on 
pw bes. prvewr nnd of French, English, and German prints to be found in the United 
States, and that their Faris house has made such arrangements as toforward all the novel- 
ties to the New York house previous to their publication in Europe. mch 16 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
PERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
Bosnisnine THE HAIR. 4 
‘ ificate Dr. Winslow Lewis, the most eminent Physicians of Bost. 
Tha Bttening Coston, (rom EX", lead by tho caetthe ond harmed ingens onto of many 
similar ones. 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 


¥ ir: The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
wm peat as they give it the decided Preference over all other compositions of the 


It invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many weil 
wn patented compounds. * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 


indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
anon of the hair free from daodriff and court.” Bor children, it lays the foundation 
of a good i 





of hair. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to an, invented for shav 
° The tase uf it is derived from the Amole, or yas plant” of California, an article used 
the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so burtful to the 
is avoided. Its vogeunie and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and allays irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
does not dry on the face. Itisa d luxury to be shaved with incomparable soap. 
done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “rough and 
traveller, or the of the most fastidious connoisseur. 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
ond yiocuiag Tt is equal efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and freezing blasta of winter, and i the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior to anything yet Laventeds but, if not found to prove 60, on trial, the money, in al) 
y my Agents, 





cases, will be refund 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
be had of the Principal D the United States 
eae ~~~ ~ a e pal Druggists in every Town throughout te Peers 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
‘ROBERT STANTON, 
WELLINGTON STRE.T—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
January, 1850. 





c. J. HOLT’S 
, for Dom , " 
ane Meee gat, met Hates soe ceemaenang rar 


corner way and Broome, and Gro- 
m2 


34 Jane 4 
Sold by Chester D: 681 Broadway, C. 5. Benson, 2)7 Bleecker Street, Hope, 13) 
Coke’ Greanweed & Oh, Broad other respectanle 
cers. 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomenir, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


L4 ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and 
all American works of general interest. 'p 


jan 19—ly 





ire de Art 
jan 19—tf 





cession of 
re ly ay ogg Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt 
4 folio, &c., &c., and a select collection of modern German 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION of Paintings b 
of the Church of Divine U cd 





German Books. Together with 
he Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
Ragtich books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the — work on 


Artists of the above School at the room over the ha] 
, Broadway, bapwena Sates and Priuce streets, will re- 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 


BaLTimMore, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, ” 
Donald Mclivain, Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 


George M. Thacher, | 
Israe| Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal cmeamnare, and Annual Report of 1243, &e., can be had free of charge, on application al 


1 Wall street, and of Agents. 
* Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


[should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


f policy. 
. The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 


to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 
edical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clocs. P. M,, at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 


of the different Local Boards and es. All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 








THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANces on Lives, whether single or joint, 
10 sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions, and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. ; 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, trom its small expenditure and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies aud their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit cf. 


An exact statement of its receipts and i is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. 


Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in C. 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreiyn Companies for that, in which {and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. betel 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the vaine of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
th 


Theondearthe of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


licy holders thus assured. 
Pon peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 














Age. Annual | ae Yeurly | Quarterly} Age. Annual | Hf Yearly) Quarterly 
Premium. | Premium. | Premium. Premium.| Premium. | Premium. 
£ea.4/2 8 4 s. d. £ad4 8. £ a. 

20 117 4; 009 1 09 9 20 {9 lt 1 4 07 
25 22 9]11 10 Ol 2 25 114 7 017 8 | 09 0 
30 29 8/15 2 012 10 30 20 2 ek Re. 00 6 
% | 21 7/181 !ou 9 3 |26 4] 1 8 8] o12 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


‘ies. 
OGeeans Seat THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. up! 20 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL 810,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited, 
T™ COMPANY continues to insur against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Liverpool ani London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 





main open uniil further noti 


notice, from 10 o'clock, a. M., w 
m tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 i 


-2 cents. aug 


o'clock, P.M. Admission:5 
, 


JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan 5 JOHN J. PALMER 


Fe ial eicrnee eects Now York, seepoctfally tnforine 
Miierteas success treatment the various (hitherte conden, 
Mtl renved patente athe fat che moe 
rous in the first of , and he in 

E to call him, ha: from 
Slaw make, which hourabinste an as Fy 
scrutiny. pteey 
by Dr. W., can be had 


“8TBAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw ip CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons r, 
T over all, and 350 horse power, > Mutthews. jormerty of the G iby So ’ To 
mander, is intended to sail regularly from NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the middie 
ofevery alternate month, viz: 
From New Yorkin May, July, September, November, and January, and 
From Glasgow in April, June, August, October, December, and February. 





The first departure of this s vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, 1s appointea 
to take pi on Saturday, 18th inst., at 12 0’clock, noon. Goods for shipment cane 
be receiv ninety dollars, Second 


after Thureday evening, the 16th inst. Cabin passage, 
cabin passage, fifty-five doliare; ctotrand?s fee included. t 

No steerage p»ssengers taken. 

Theserates include provisions. but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 


moderate rates. Carriesa Su > 
he State rooms for first second cabin p gers are lly large, commodious, 
J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver street 


T 
and well ventilated. 
For freightor passage, applv to 
may | 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 








PR a a he eas LG 
II seialiceceosin sacegsecusecoseinammsagsotecen ia, 
SEs scr a Sts seasncons sostabansnn nese tienen: 
BALTIC...... aschiseetitsoel nie seeececeecsoceseesC@pt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC....... RE ER SRR Ree ee 


These ships, having been built by contract expresely for Government service, every 

has been taken in their construction 0s also in their Engines, to ensure strength and 3 4 
and their accommodations for p gers are lied for comfort or elegance. Price 
poe” from New York to Liverpool, $190. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 





No berth can be secured until paid for. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
4 EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 
The Atlantic will leave ...+.sceceeee, NOW YOrk..coscseccsee A 27th, 1850, 
« e i lL cceeceseessesns May i5th, “ 
Pacific « secesevccscees NOW YOrK scocecesesss. May 25th, 
“ ved « srececceecces: LAVETPOO! ..ceccceecces- June 12th, “ 
“ Atlantic ed evccsssseseseo NOW YOrk .ssoseceecoes JUNG Bt bad 
2 bd Lod soe oe LiverpOol .secowesecerendune 26th, “ 
“Pacific ye eee wwNew York... +--June 2%h, “ 
“ “ « veecescecessnelAVEPPOO) sesocsesecessn July 17th, “ 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, and the valua 
thereof therein expressed. feb 9—u 


seeerecerecee: Lavi 









NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKBETS., 


HE P of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
ar for their sailing from each port on the Ist, llth, 16th, and 26th of 
Tisranged fr qucueeds each other in the following i} Lad ane ae 


Ships. Captains. From New York, From Liverpool 
New World.....+..+++ ht. ...-+++-+,July6,...Nov. 6....Mar. 6 )Aug 21..Dec 21.. Apr 21 
West Point....... aoe W. lien,..... “ri Eieeenecens pcoovereh & cer Wbeereves 26.2055 


6.. 16 |Sept 1...Jan 1..May 1 
26 26 Ve ccccceDhece coll 










Fidelia........+++ oooe. VOaton...... 








6 
Patrick Hemry......--De@lan0 ...cercccseeee-6 sevsee cB ceevees cB foveee ere, ee | 
Waterloo ....cceccsee KF. P. AMON, .ccooceee oMisccrccesdbccceccedl J esece Perret, Seererer. J 
New York.....+.... Cvopper. Nov 1..Mar 1. July 1 
Sheridan ....+.+.« Pees) eee Serr. Ss een cccccekbeccosce ll 
Montezuma.......+.- wher......coe -Oct. 1.....Feb. 1...Jnne 1 |..... 16... 0005 16..46++-21 
Henry Clay.....+.+.- BEE s cone cncesecce GorcoccccsMeseccepeds heeses Seeste 21... 000021 
John R. Skiddy......Shiploy......ccsccecessellicseceesLbiee coeoll |oceee ccs ebBiccces 
XfOrd...s.e00e oee+-GOud oe Dec 1..Apr poem 1 
Garrick.....cccccceee Eldridge...... ee eer. ree Seenetile accediicscoceh’ 
Cambridge .........- Pe Vere coveeeeo NOV 1....Mar 1. ..July 1 }..... 16...+.0-16. ....16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of @ to Liverpool. ...ce-ccecesceeeeS!00 
“ pane to New Tok... cocccceccescdeee 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaae Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidella 
ambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and Néw Wor 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,, N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garric 

Oehoatte - +S SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE, 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, wi!lleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 21st December, and will take goods fortranshipment for New York or Boston 


by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 
Apply 'o C. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, Liverpool. 


y 
om any information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
ec If 


eRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships on, 
ondafter the \st January next ; therefore, the Brith and North American Royal Mail § 
will recewe Foreign Goods in commonwith British Goods, according to priority of arrival at 
wharf on Mo , Tuesday, and We of each week, commencing with the sailing from 


$$$ $$$ 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 












Captains. 
AGIA. . cc. cccceceveeceeseeeseC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia........ aeecepccececce We ds O& Lane 
Africa.....cssceees ececeeeses eA. Ryrie | Niagara... eececccce seceeeed. Stone 
America,....-.++ -»N. Shaunon | Canada......0...++00+ Vm. Harrison 
Europ@,...seseceseseeee -oeeK. G. Lott | Cambria.......csecssecsseces coccceede 
Caledonia........ Douglas. 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red 08 
port side. 
From 


Canada...erccccccccccccccssesscee+BOBtOD secessceseeee- Wednesday....May 15th. 
eoceseesesNew York...... ... Wednesday .. May 22d. 











W ednesday....May 29th. 


Hibernia oe ereeeece HOBLON, ..cceseceecece 

Europa .ecccceseceseceneceesee. New York ......00.. Wednesday....June 5th. 

ASIA cevccesccccccccesesece oes BOBION .. cessseeeeee. Wednesday ....June 12th. 

America ......0.4+ ereeee eoeseces New York .....+06 .. Wednesday....June 19th 

Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool......«..-- ++0-8120 
do insecond do do do GO. .sececccsccseees 0090 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be churged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OFFICE. 


For freight or passage, apply to 


LONDON LINE OF PACKHBTS. 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc - 
T ceed each dther in the order in which they are named, cnting peseveal = need 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th 28th, and Portsmou 


on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :-— 
: ; Days of Sailing from 


E. CUNARD, Ja. 
88 Broadway. 











Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from 

New York. ‘al ay yo 2. 

Sept. 8, Jan. une 28, Oct. eb. 
Rormumberiand, ord? | Jae S'S ag, ' aalsuly 18 Noy. 1S March 18 
t, , e * 
Goutharmpton, Dew, More eo, tat,’ 2HlAug. 19, Dee. 18, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt, July 8, Nov. 8, March 8 $ 23, 28, : 
Marg. Evans. Tinker, 24, “ 2, ee 18, Jan. 13, sy} 

Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dee 8, April 8\Sept. 28, Jan. 23, May 
Ame. Eagle,’  ' Doane, 4, 6 2, 24\Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June l 





, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
Cee a ae a oe netsn’ that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. wines 
sage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without 
and liquors. Neither the expcains mt geese cee Bale of Ladies oon signed therefor, AP 
‘ va ' 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless reer Hy Tp Te OLD, 70 South street, N.Y. 
ply to and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


upl 6 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 











st ECO = 
Ist of each month, as follows: New York. Havre, 
ST DENIS ; st ay ypceeseoseess} ‘ebruary, 
master. let May ....-c00 «- ¢ 16th June, 
soteiss esti lst September teth Gonbes, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February ; arc! 
x IstJune . 16th July, 
re dat as Ist October = es 
BALTIMORE, 1st March ° ; 16th April, 
> ist July ... .- ¢ 16th August 
pa renee ist Noveuber eeecesece = — 
ONEIDA, Ist April ..0 veee--- th May, 
Funck, master. (gt AUQUSE .. 2000000 } tou September, 
lst December wooo uary The 


The ships are all ¢ the fret class, commanded by men of experience in the 
is $190 without wines or liquors. 

Price dis sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from anv expense te ates 

i -- "sa Wallst) 


—,, 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFIC® NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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